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CHAPTER XVII. 
LIZZY DENE. 


‘* For my heart was hot and restless ; 
And my life was full of care; 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could-bear.” 


EATED back in the shade, where the sunlight of the stecauian did 
not fall upon him, -I saw him lift his hands at the last line, with a 
gesture half of despair, half of prayer, and then lay them on: his pale 
face. Whatever his burden might-be, it was a "heavy one.. It, was-he 
who had: asked. me to sing ; Mr. Chandos ;-for the ‘first time. since I 
was in the house. Not much ofa singer at the best; I never ventured 
on any but the most simple songs : and, of modern ones, “ si Bedgy, ‘3 
set to music by Miss Lindsey, is the. sweetest. 


** But now it has fallen from me ; 
It is buried in the sea ; 
And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me.’ 


Rather boisterously the door was opened, and Mrs. Perin came’ in. 
Her hair was decidedly of a: more glowing red: than usual; but ‘her 
green gown of damask :silk, her point-lace lappets. thrown eliinid, her 
gold .ornaments, ay, and herself, were altogether handsome. | Mr. 
' Chandos rose. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said, “ for entering so ee 

paring the piano, I thought Miss Hereford was alone.” 

turned round on the music-stool and: sat facing the room.) Mr. 
Chandos handed her.a chair. ; 

“Thank you,” she said, hesitating to take it Ate. cE Misi Chandos: is iz 
the west wing : but perhaps I shall be intruding if I remain ?”’ 
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“Not at all,” replied Mr. Chandos. ‘Miss Hereford may be glad 
of your company. I am going to the west wing myself.” 

“‘ Have you found your manuscript, Mr. Chandos ?” 

“What manuscript ?” 

She paused a moment. “I heard yesterday you had lost one. 
When Emma came in about her housemaid’s duties last evening, she 
mentioned it.” 

It may as well be said, en passant, that Emma was housemaid to the 
east wing ; Harriet to the chambers on the first floor generally, mine 
included ; ‘Lizzy Dene to the west wing: but it would frequently be the 
pleasure of Lady Chandos that Lizzy did not enter her apartments for 
days together, only Hill. 

“Tt was a memorandum-book; not a manuscript,” said Mr. Chandos. 

“Oh; I understood her to say a manuscript.” 

“T have not found it,” he continued. ‘Fortunately the contents 
are of little consequence. They consist chiefly of notes relative to the 
every-day business of the estate, and a few private items concerning 
myself. Some things are entered in hieroglyphics of my own,” he con- 
tinued, with a half laugh, “and I'll defy the thief to make them out, 
however clever he may be. The singular thing is, how it could have 
disappeared from my locked desk.” 

“You must have left your keys out,” she quickly said. 

“That is more than likely. Having honest people about me at 
Chandos, I have not been over-particular.” 

“It is a bad practice to leave keys where they may be picked up 
and used ; it gives opportunities that otherwise might never have been 
seized upon,” observed Mrs. Penn in a dreamy tone. 

“Not a bit of it, madam. Unless dishonest people are at hand to 
take advantage of them.” 

“Then how do you think your book can have gone, Mr. Chandos?” 

“Well, I cannot think. I am content to leave the elucidation to 
time.” 

Mrs. Penn looked at him: she seemed to be hesitating over some- 
thing. It was so palpable that Mr. Chandos noticed it. 

‘What is it ?” he asked. 

“TI think I will speak,” she said, with sudden decision. “'Though 
indeed I do not like to do so, Mr. Chandos: and I certainly should 
not, but for hearing of this loss of yours. I have had a small loss too.” 

Mr. Chandos sat down ; he had been standing since she came in; 
and waited for her to continue. 

“It is not of much value; but—as you say by your book—it is the 
fact of its having gone that troubles me. Only a bit of what we call 
Honiton lace, about three yards of it, two inches in width. That it 
‘was safe in my work-box yesterday morning, I know. This morning it 
was no longer there.” 
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“Was the work-box locked ?” 

“Tt was. I had left it in the library, locked. My keys were in a 
drawer of my bedroom, where I keep them, for they are heavy, and 
weigh down my dress pockets. Curious to say, upon looking for my 
keys this morning, I found them not in the usual drawer, but in the 
fellow-drawer beside it. Whoever had taken them out forgot which 
was the right drawer and put them back in the wrong one.” 

“ And you missed the lace ?” 

“Yes. It happened that I was going to use it to trim some sleeves; 
but for that I might not have missed it for weeks. It was in the bottom 
of the work-box, lying a-top of some other things: as soon as I lifted 
the upper tray I saw it was gone. Of course I searched the box over, 
but without result.” 

“Have you spoken to the servants ? ” 

“T have not said much, lest they should think I accused them. 
What I said was that I had lost or mislaid some lace; and described 
it. They appear to be quite innocent. Still, the lace could not:go 
without hands,” 

“J don’t like this,” observed Mr. Chandos after a pause. 

“Tt is not the loss in itself—as I say: it is the feeling of insecurity 
it leaves,” returned Mrs. Penn.  ‘‘ One cannot be sure that other things 
will not follow. But I will not detain you longer,” she added, rising, 
“T hope, Mr. Chandos, you will not think I have been wrong or unkind 
to mention this.” 

“JT think you have done quite right, Mrs. Penn,” he warmly replied, 
as he opened the door for her. “If we really have a thief in the house, 
the sooner we are upon our guard, the better. Take greater care of 
your keys for the present. As to the lace, Mrs. Chandos will make it 
good to you———” 

“Sir! Mr. Chandos!” she interrupted, rather-fiercely. ‘Oh, pray 
don’t talk im that way; I shall be vexed to PEER mentioned it. The 
loss is nothing.” 

She left the room. . Not a word had I spoken all. the while; not a 
syllable as to my own boxes having been visited. I did not care to 
throw any accusation upon Lizzy Dene. Besides, the matter seemed 
to present contradiction to my mind: as I found by the next words it 
was doing to that of Mr. Chandos. 

“T cannot fathom this at all: unless we have two light-fingered 
people in the house. Mrs. Penn’s lace must have been cribbed by one 
of the maids, I fear; but itis hardly likely she’d take a memorandum- 
book. Where would be the use of itto any one of them? ‘There were 
things of value in my desk, not touched: a gold. paper-knife; a large 
gold seal ; and some loose'silver. Well, we must wait; and meanwhile 
take care of our keys,” he concluded as he left the parlour. 

I finished my interrupted song in a low voice, sang another or two, 
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and then went up to my room. Mrs. Penn was standing at the library- 


door. ; 
“Has Mr. Chandos gone into the west wing, do, you know, Miss 


_ .Hereford?” 





“T think so. He quitted the parlour almost as soon as you did.” 

“T am sorry to have missed him. I don’t know what he’ll think of 
me. Did you notice my omission ?” 

“What omission ?” 

“‘ Never to have asked after his health. I feel ashamed of myself. 
I have not seen him since the day’s illness he had, when the physician 
came: down to him. I haze to be unfeeling,” added Mrs. Penn, in 
wrath. ‘“ But what with seeing him in the oak-parlour when I expected 
only you were there, and what with the thought of my lace, I com- 
pletely forgot it.” 

“‘ He says he is better. I think he must be very much better from 
the alarming state they said he was in that day. But he looks ill.” 

“* That’s caused by worry ; his ill looks,” said Mrs. Penn. “TI should 
wohder if he could look well. Look at his figure: it’s no better than 
a skeleton’s.” 

We had been walking together to the end of the library. I don’t 
know whether I have mentioned it before, but every evening, a good 
hour before dusk, the door of this library was locked for the night by 
Hill, and the key carried away in her pocket. Mrs. Penn turned to 
me as we stood together at the window, dropping her voice to a 
whisper. 

“Was there not something mysterious about his illness?” 

Frankly speaking, I thought there was. But in my own mind I had 
connected it in some undefined way with his sleep-walking. I could 
not say this. 

“But that he is so remarkably unlikely a subject for it, a living atomy, 
as may be said, I should think it had been a fit,” she continued. ‘“ Did 
you hear whether the London doctor also saw Lady Chandos ?” 

“No, I did not. ‘There’s nobody to inquire of, except Hill. And 
you know how much information we should be likely to get from her.” 

“‘ Except Aim,” corrected Mrs. Penn, with emphasis. “‘ With all his 
sins, Harry Chandos is a gentleman and would give you an answer.” 

I shook my head. It was not my place, a young visitor there on 
sufferance, to inquire of things they seemed to wish not inquired of: 
and I said as much to Mrs. Penn. 

“You are too fastidious, Miss Hereford; you are no better than 2 
school-girl. Look here,” she added, turning briskly, ‘this is the work- 
box. ‘I will show you where the lace was.” 

It was a large, handsome box ; a beautiful box ; tortoise-shell inlaid 
with silver, its fittings of silver and sky-blue velvet ; its scissors (save 
the steel part), its thimble, bodkin, and stiletto of gold. 
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“‘T wonder they did not take ¢hese as well as the lace.” 

“They might be afraid to do that,” said Mrs. Penn. ‘ See!” she 
cried, lifting the tray, “that’s where it lay. It was a very handsome 
piece of lace, and I am sorry to lose it.” 

The sweeping of a silk dress along the corridor gave token of the 
approach of Mrs. Chandos. She passed into the east wing, and Mrs. 
Penn hastened after her. Standing at the door of the west wing, as if 
he had attended Mrs. Chandos from it, was Mr. Chandos. He saw us 
both come out of the library. 

Where he had his dinner that day I don’t know. Mine was over and 
the things were taken away before I saw him again. I had been up- 
stairs for a book and met him in the hall. He followed me to the oak- 
parlour and threw himself into a chair, like one utterly weary. 

‘You have not been walking much, have you, Mr. Chandos?” 

“Not much ; my foot’s too weak yet. I have been taking a turn or 
two in the pine-walk. And you? Have you been spirit-gazing 
again ?” 

I did not answer, except by a shake of the head, and he sat for a 
tong while in silence, breaking it at last abruptly. 

“Does Mrs. Penn get looking from the front windows, after that— 
that sight—that you professed to see the night before last ?” 

“T think she would like to do so: but there’s no opportunity. The 
rooms in the east wing do not look to the front, you know.” 

“Ah, I see you and she get talking of this together.” 

“The talking has been very little, and of her seeking, not mine. I 
would rather she never spoke to me at all of it: it embarrasses me.” 

““Why does it embarrass you ?” 

4 ee | ” : 

“Well?” he said, looking straight at me. 

“T don’t like to say, Mr. Chandos.” 

He left his chair and came to the window, where I stood playing with 
the jessamine. How soft the air was! how sweet the perfume of the © 
flowers in the approaching night ! 

“Now then. I am come to hear what you mean.” 

The tones were persuasive: the face, as it drooped a little, wore a 
smile of inviting confidence. I bent my head and told him—that I 
thought what people had seen at midnight and taken for a ghost might 
be himself walking in his sleep; but that I could not say this to Mrs. 
Penn. He made no rejoinder whatever. He lifted his head and gazed 
straight out towards the entrance to the pine-walk. 

, “Shall I tell Mrs. Penn that it is not a ghost at all, sir, and set her 
mind, so far, at rest? I need not give any particulars.” 

“But suppose it is a ghost, Miss Hereford ?” 

The tones were very sad- and serious. My heart beat a little 
quicker. 
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“Did you not assure me you saw it the other night—when I was safe 
in this very parlour ?” 

“Yes; but I thought afterwards it might be what you said—one of 
the gardeners. Night-light is so deceptive.” 

** Come back for his tools,” added Mr. Chandos. “ Mrs. Penn, how- 
ever, says it-is something else that walks there—my late father’s spirit. 
Do you think she delieves it ?” 

“Ves. She spoke as if she did believe it: and dreaded it. Shall I 
tell her she need not ?” : 

“No,” he sadly said. “I cannot unfortunately ask you to do that.” 

What did the speech mean? Did it really bear the intimation that he 
could not in truth deny it? Something like a tremor, with that dark 
and weird pine-walk within sight, crept over me. Mr. Chandos leaned 
from the window, plucked a white rose, and put it into my hand. 

“There,” he said, ‘that’s better than talking of ghosts. And, Miss 
Hereford—keep your curtains above closed after dusk : I don’t like to 
be watched when I go out there.” 

He rang the bell for lights and tea. Ah, that rose, that rose! Does 
anybody, reading this, remember receiving one from a beloved hand? 
Had it been a flower of Paradise it could not have borne for me a 
greater charm. The skies were brighter, the coming night was sweeter, 
the whole atmosphere seemed impregnated with a bliss, not of this 
world. My heart was wild with happiness; the rose was worth more 
than Golconda’s costliest diamonds. I have it still. I shall keep it 
for ever. 

“‘ And now for a cup of tea, if you'll give me one, Miss Hereford.” 

I turned from the window, the rose held carelessly in my fingers, and 
put it down, as of no moment, beside the tray. Afterwards he stayed 
talking to me a little while, and then rose to leave for the evening. 

“T wish I could stay longer; it is yery lonely for you,” he said, as he 
shook hands. “But my mother feels lonely too; and so—I must 
divide myself as I best may.” 

“Ts not Lady Chandos better?” I asked, interrupting his light 
laugh. : 

“Some days she is. Not much on the whole.” 

“And you, sir?” 

I suppose I looked at him wistfully, for he put his hand for a moment 
on my head, and bent his kind face. 

“ Don’t be anxious for me. I am sorry you heard what Amos said. 
I am very much better than I was the day he was here. Good night.” 

It was all dreary again; sunshine had gone ‘out ; and I went up to 
bed at half-past nine. The first thing I did was to kiss the rose before 
putting it away: my cheeks burn at confessing it as they burnt then. 
Kissing the senseless rose! And in the very midst of the sweet folly, id 
my chamber door was knocked at, and Mrs. Penn came in. ; 
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“How early you have come up! Dull? Ay, I dare say you do find 
it dull. But I can’t stay a moment. I want you to do me a favour, 
Anne Hereford. When Mrs. Chandos shall be a-bed and asleep to-night, 
let me come to your room.” 

“What for?” I exclaimed, in great surprise. 

“T want to watch from your windows. I want to see whether it zs 
a ghost that is ‘said to haunt the walks at night : or—whether it is‘any- 
thing else. I knew the late Sir Thomas, and should recognize——*” 

“Hush, Mrs. Penn,” I interrupted. Every impulse my mind pos- 
sessed prompted me to deny the request utterly ; to nip it in the bud. 
“Tt is what I cannot do. I might get very much frightened myself; but 
it is not that; it is that I am a visitor in the family, and would not pry 
into an affair that must no doubt be one of pain and annoyance to 
them. Don’t you perceive that it would be dishonourable? I keep my 
curtains closed at night, you see; and no persuasion would induce me 
to allow them to be opened.” 

“You are a foolish girl,” she said, with good-humour. “ Hill locks 
up the other rooms at dusk: and if she did not, I should be too great a 
coward to watch alone in them. A love of the marvellous was born 
with me ; I may say a terror of it; and my early training served to in- 
crease this. As a child I was allowed to read ghost-stories; my nurse 
used to tell them in my hearing to her companions ; of course it could 
but bear fruit. I think it perfectly wicked to allow such tales to pene- 
trate to the impressionable imaginations of young children ; they never 
wholly recover it.” 

“But you cannot seriously believe in ghosts, Mrs. Penn !” 

“T should be ashamed to avow that I do believe inthem. And 
yet the subject bears for me both a terror and a charm: nay, a strange 
fascination.” 

That she spoke the truth now was evident ; though I could not think 
she always did. I stood waiting for her to go. 

“And so you will not let me come, Miss Hereford! Well, perhaps 
you are right : it never occurred to me that the family might feel an- 
’ noyed at it. Good night.” 

But I did not trust her: she might steal in while I slept: and I 
turned the key of my door inside for the first time since I was at Chandos. 

The next day was a gloomy one. Not as to weather; that was 
bright enough ; but for me. Mr. Chandos was away. Gone out some- 
where by rail, very far; and would not be back until night. 

“Ts he well enough to bear the fatigue, Hickens ?” I could not help 
asking the butler as he stood by me at breakfast. 

“Well, miss, I should say he is wot well enough. Hill says it is some 
pressing business for my lady that he is gone upon; and Mr. Harry is 
one to go through with any duty, let him be well or ill; ay, though he 
died for it.” 
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Idling away the morning desultorily, I got through an hour or two. 
Was this new feeling making me worthless? Half ashamed of myself 
as the question flashed over me, I took out a German book of study, 
and settled down to it on a bench amid the thickest trees, not far fronr . 
the entrance gates, and near the privet-walk where I had once met 
Edwin Barley. While I was reading steadily, a voice began speaking 
at a little distance, and I recognized it for Ais. 

Edwin Barley’s. Did he habitually come to the shady walk? The 
clump of thick shrubs intervening hid me from him, and him from me ; 
for some minutes I could do nothing but give way to my fear ; and did 
not dare to stir hand or foot. 

Some one was speaking with him ; whether man or woman I could 
not tell, the voice was so faint. And it seemed that while Mr. Barley 
must have had his face turned to me, and the wind, setting this way, 
bore his accents with it, the other person must have faced the opposite 
way, and the voice was lost. 

‘You are stupid, woman !” were the first distinct words I heard from 
him, seemingly spoken in sudden petulance. ‘ Where’s the use of 
your telling me this much, if you can’t tell more ?” 

It was a woman, then. Sure and swiftly came the conviction of her 
identity to me with a force I could not account for. Lizzy Dene. 

“Tt must have been a very serious attack, for a physician to be tele- 
graphed for in that haste,” resumed Mr. Edwin Barley. “And to be 
well again now to go out for a whole day by rail!” 

A pause. It was occupied by the answer, but of that I could not 
hear so much as atone. Mr. Edwin Barley resumed. 
‘“There’s a mystery about it all that I can’t dive into. There’s a 
mystery altogether about Harry Chandos. That attack upon him was 

a curious thing. And his mother? Is she visible yet ?” 

Another inaudible answer. 

“ Well, you must work better, I tell you. This is your affair, mind ; 
not mine ; I did not ask you to bring me news, or to look into letters— 
what do you say? Not able to look into letters? you can read, I 
suppose ?” 

It zs Lizzy Dene, my conscience whispered me; for a half doubt — 
had been crossing me of Mrs. Penn. 

“Oh, I understand ; don’t get the chance of looking into them?” 
he went on. ‘ Well—it is your own affair, I repeat; but as you came 
to me with the offer of making discoveries that might be useful to me, 
and I accepted it after consideration, I sha// expect you to make some. 
Do you hear?” he continued, in his voice of power. “What? Speak 
low, for fear of hearers? Nonsense; there’s no one to hear. If you 
want money for bribery, of course I can furnish you with it.” 

Again a pause. The higher Mr. Edwin Barley raised his voice, the 
lower the other seemed to speak. 5 
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“No, you are wrong; the greatest enemy to your plans would be 
Harry Chandos; the rest are women. That there’s something to be 
discovered connected with Aim, and at this present time, I am abso- 
lutely certain of. Discovered it shall be,” emphatically pronounced 
Mr. Edwin Barley... ‘‘ About his wife ?” he suddenly asked. 

“ All that’s wanted is the clue,” he recommenced, after listening to 
the answer. ‘Jt ts to be had, I know. They'd not live in this dark, 
retired manner for nothing ; and I have my theory about it. What do 
you say ?—oh, well, yes, if you like; I did not ask you to repeat things 
of the family to me, you know; you are doing it of your own spon- 
taneous will. How long have you lived in this neighbourhood ?” 

Strain my ears as I would, I could not catch more than a faint sound 
of whisper in reply. 

“Kh? What?” briskly resumed Mr. Edwin Barley. ‘The ghost 
walks again! Sir Thomas Chandos! Give my compliments to it, and 
ask if it remembers me! You foolish women!” he went on, in much 
scorn. ‘A troubled conscience may cause people to ‘walk’ in life; 
but it never yet brought them back after death. Now don’t-—oh, I 
thought you were going to insist on the ghost. Upon thorns lest you 
should be missed and called for. Hill looks you all up so sharply? 
I'll depart then. Advice? I have none to give.” 

I heard his steps walking leisurely away. Stealing swiftly along the 
bye-paths, I went round to the servants’ entrance, determined to see 
whether Lizzy Dene was out of doors or not. A miserable gnat had 
bitten me, affording an excuse; but I should have made one in case of 
need. The cook stood by her kitchen fire. 

“Oh, cook, would you please give me a little warm water? A gnat 
has just stung my wrist. Perhaps if I bathe it at once, it will not 
inflame.” 

She gave it me at once, putting the basin on the table underneath 
the window. Harriet ran and brought a little sponge. At that mo- 
ment Mrs. Hill came in. 

“Where’s Lizzy Dene? Is she not here?” 

“No, she’s not here,” was the immediate answer of the cook, spoken 
with irritation. ‘She’s off again—as she always is. I sent her to get 
the eggs, for the boy never brought them in this morning, and she has 
been gone pretty near an hour! It’s a shame.” 

“Tt is not Lizzy’s work, that you should send her,” remarked Mrs. 
Hill ; “ but she has no business to stop. Have you hurt your hand, Miss 
Hereford !” 

I told her what it was, and she left the kitchen again, leaving orders 
for Lizzy Dene to come to her in the linen-room as Soon as she entered. 

“You need not have told,” remonstrated Harriet to the cook, in an 
undertone, on account of my presence. “ Mother Hill finds enough 
fault with us without being helped to more.” 
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“T’m not going to put up with Lizzy, then, if you are!” cried out 
the cook, not caring whether I was present or not. “Send her but for 
the least thing, and there she stops. My custard ought to have been 
made, and set to cool by this time. She gets talking to the out-door 
men ; I know she does. What else can she do?” 

“That woman was here again last night,” rejoined Harriet, as they 
stood over the fire. 

“*T say, who zs that woman ?—coming after Lizzy Dene, as she does! 
Why shouldn’t Lizzy be open about it ?” 

“I asked her who it was, the other day, but she’d give me no 
answer,” replied Harriet. ‘“ You know that weeping ash, off yonder 
to the right. Well, there they stood with their heads together, last 
night, Lizzy Dene and the woman. Lizzy’s very much altered of late. 
I can’t make her out. At the time of the accident to Mr. Chandos, 
she was like one out of her mind. I asked her if she had frightened 
the horse. There was always something odd about her.” 

“There'll be something odder about her yet, if she don’t speedily 
bring them eggs,” retorted the cook. “I won’t put up with this.” 

I took my hand out of the water, wrapped a handkerchief loosely 
round it, and went out at the back-door, taking my way leisurely round. 
Truth to say, I was watching for Lizzy Dene. 


And I saw her. She came darting down one of the paths, and 
caught up a basket of eggs that stood behind a tree; her face was red 
and flushed, as if she had been walking or talking herself into a heat. 

“Lizzy,” I said, confronting her, “they are waiting for the eggs. 
Where have you been?” 

“Don’t stop me, miss, please ; cook’s in a rage as it is, I know,” was 
all the answer I received ; and the woman bore on to the kitchen. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE PINE-WALK. 


REALLY mine was just now a strange life. A young girl—I was only 
that ; young in experience as well as years—living in that house with- 
out any companion except Mr. Chandos. More unrestrained com- 
panionship could scarcely have existed between us had we been brother 
and sister. Our meals were taken together ; he presiding at luncheon 
and dinner, I at breakfast and tea. The oak-parlour was our common 
sitting-room; the groves and glades of Chandos, glowing with the tints 
of autumn, our frequent walks. It was very pleasant; too pleasant; I 
don’t say anything’ about its prudence. 

Later, when I grew more conversant with the ways of the world 
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and its exactions, I wondered that Lady Chandos had not seen its in- 
expediency. But that /oveshould supervene on either side never crossed 
her thoughts ; had it been suggested to her, she would have rejected 
the idea as entirely improbable : I was a school-girl, her son was love- 
proof. In regard to other considerations, Mr. Chandos was one of 
those men with whom a young girl would be perfectly safe; and she 
knew it. : 

Three or four days passed on. Mr. Chandos “had recovered from 
his lameness, and went to church with us on Sunday. Our order of 
going was, as usual, this: he walked by the side of Mrs. Chandos, 
almost in silence; I and Mrs. Penn behind. In a pew at right 
angles with ours sat Mr. Edwin Barley alone; and his dark stern eyes 
seemed to be fixed on me from the beginning of the service to the end. 

Well from his lameness; but anything but well as to his health, if 
looks might be relied upon ; he seemed to grow more shadowy day by 
day. What his illness was I could not think and might not ask: it 
certainly seemed on the mind more than the body. A conviction grew 
gradually upon me that some curious mystery, apart from the sleep- 
walking, did attach to Mr. Chandos; and the words I overheard spoken 
by Edwin Barley strengthened the impression: ‘“ That there is some- 
thing to be discovered connected with him, and at this present time, 
I am absolutely certain of.” What did he allude to? 

Surely it was nothing of disgrace! As he sat there before me, with his 
calm pale face and its sweet expression, it was against the dictates of 
common-sense to suppose that ill or wicked antecedents attached to him. 
No; I would not believe it, let Madam Penn say what she chose. 

It was a lovely autumn morning to begin the week with. ‘The fire 
burnt briskly in the grate, but. the window, near which we sat, was 
open. Mr. Chando: seemed low and depressed. His moods were 
changeable : sometimes he would be lively, laughing, quite gay; as if 
he put away the inward trouble for a time. During breakfast, which he 
ate this morning nearly in silence, he took a letter from his pocket and 
glanced down its contents, heaving an involuntary sigh. I recognized 
it for one that had been delivered the previous morning: the name 
“Henry Amos” on the corner. of the envelope proved the writer. I 
wondered then—I wonder still—w/y people put their names outside. 
the letters they send, as some do. 

“Does he write instructions to you still, Mr. Chandos?” 

“Who? Dr. Amos? Well, yes ; in a measure.” 

“‘T hope he thinks you are getting better?” 

“T tell him that I am. You have forgotten the sugar. A small 
lump, please. Thank you.” 

It was ever so. ° If I did summon up courage to ask about his health 
he only turned it off. His tea did not want further sweetening more 
than mine did. 
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We were sent out that day for a drive in the large open carriage ; 
Mrs. Chandos, Mrs. Penn, and I. It was the first time we had gone 
together. Mr. Chandos was away; attending some county meeting. 
It was nearly five when we got home. Later, when I had my hair 
down and dress. off, getting ready for dinner, Mrs. Penn came in. 

“Oh, this dreary life at Chandos.!” she exclaimed, sinking into a 
chair, without any ceremony or apology for entering. “I am not sure 
that I can continue to put up with it.” 

“ Dreary, do you find it?” 

“Tt zs dreary. It is not pleasant or satisfactory. Mrs. Chandos 
grows colder and more capricious ; and you are not half the companion 
you might be. It was on the tip of my tongue just .now to give her 
warning. IfI do give it, I shall be off the next day. I never was so 
dull in any place all my life before.” 

‘‘Something has vexed you perhaps, Mrs. Penn?” 

“Tf it has, it’s only a slight vexation. I made haste to write this as 
soon as we came in”—turning her left hand, in which lay a sealed 
letter—‘“ and I find the letters are gone. I thought the man called for 
them at half-past five.” 

“*No; at five.” 

**So Hickens has just informed me. What few letters I have had to 
write since I came have been done in the morning. It can’t be helped ; 
it must wait until to-morrow.” U 

She shut the letter into a bag ; a small morocco bag with a steel clasp 
and chain ; took her keys from her pocket and locked it. 

“ What a pretty thing that is !” 

“This reticule? Yes, it is pretty; and very convenient. Have you 
one?” 

‘“‘Not like that. Mine is an ugly one, made out of a piece of carpet ; 
I bought it ever so long ago at the fair at Nulle.” 

«Shall you ever go back to Nulle?” 

“I should be there at this present time, but for a fever that has 
broken out at Miss Barlieu’s. It is getting better, though; I heard 
from Miss Annette on Saturday.” 

“Fever, or not fever, I should say it would be a happy change for 
you from this dull place.” 

Dull! This! It was my Elysium. I felt like a guilty girl in my 
self-consciousness, and the bright colour stole over my face and neck. 
© Allow me to fasten your dress for you.” 

I thanked her, but laughingly said that I was accustomed to dress 
myself. She laughed too; observed that school-girls generally could 
help themsélves, having no choice upon the point, and turned to jae 
from the window. 

She stood there with her back to me until I was ready to go ie 
sometimes turning her head to speak. We quitted the room together, 
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and she seemed to have recovered her good temper. I had reached 
the foot of the stairs when I happened to look up the well of the stair- 
case. There was the face of Mrs. Penn, regarding me with a strange 
intensity. What did she see in me? 

Is this to be a full confession? When my solitary dinner was brought 
in, and Hickens said his master dined at Warsall, I felt half sick with 
disappointment. What was I coming to? Something not good, I 
feared, if I could feel like that ; and I sat down after dinner to take 
myself to task. 

Why did I love him? Zaz I could not help now ; but I could help 
encouraging it. And yet—could I help it, so long as I stayed at 
Chandos? I foresaw how it would be: a short period of time—it could 
not be a long one—and Madame de Mellissie would be there and carry 
me away with her, and end it. I should get another situation, and , 
never see or hear of Chandos again, or of him. Better go away at 
once than wait until my heart broke; better go to the fever, as Mrs. 
Penn had said ! 

“Why! What’s the matter ?” 

He had come up to the open window, riding-whip in hand, having 
alighted at the gates, and left his horse to the groom. There was no 
possibility of concealment, and my face was blistered with crying. 

“T felt a little dull, sir.” 

“Dull! Ah, yes; of course you do,” he continued as he came into 
the room, and stood with me at the window. “I wish I could be more 
with you, but duties of various kinds callme elsewhere.” 

The very thing I had been thinking ought not to be! My tears 
were dried, but I felt ashamed of my burning face. 

“Would you please to let me have that money, Mr. Chandos?” 

“What money ?” 

“Some I asked you for. Enough to take me to Nulle.” 

“You shall have as much money as you please, and welcome. But 
not to take you to Nulle.” 

. “Oh, sir! I must go.” 

He paused, looking at me. “ Will you tell me w/y you want to go 
there, knowing that it might be dangerous ?” 

“T have not anywhere else to go. I don’t suppose the fever would 
come near me. In all French schools there is, you know, an infirmary 
apart.” 

“Then your motive is, to quit Chandos. Why?” 

I did not speak. Only hung my head. 

“Ts it because you find it dull? Are you so unhappy in it ?” 

“Tt is not dull to me; only at moments. But I ought to leave it, 
because—because the longer I stay, the worse the going’artay will 
be.” 

But that I was confused and miserable, I should not have told him 
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anything so near the truth. The words slipped from me. There was 
no réply, and I looked up to find his eyes fixed earnestly upon mine. 

“Only think, sir, for yourself,” I stammered. “I am but a. go- 
verness ; accustomed to be at work from morning until night. After 
this life of ease and idleness, how shall I be able to reconcile myself to 
labour again ?” 

“It seems to me that you ought to welcome this interval as a rest. 
You know best about that, of course. But, whether or not, there is no 
help for it. Do you think my mother would suffer you to go to the fever?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered, with a catching sob. 

“Yes, I think you do know. J should not.” 

“You are too kind to me, Mr. Chandos.” 

“Am I? Will you repay it by giving me some tea? I am going up 
to my mother, and shall expect it ready when I come down. — Put out, 
and cool, mind, ready to drink. I am as thirsty as a fish.” — 

I-ran to the bell; he meant to forestal me, and his hand fell on 
mine as it touched the handle. He kept his there while he spoke. 

“Can you not be happy at Chandos a little longer ?” 

“Oh, ‘sir, yes. But it will only make the leaving worse when it 
comes,” 

‘“‘ Well, that lies in the future.” 

Yes, it did lie in it. And in the throbbing bliss his presence brought, 
I was content to let it lie. Parting could not be worse in the future 
than it would be now. 

The tea had time to get cold, instead of cool, for he stayed a long 
while in the west wing. He seemed very tired; did not talk much, 
and said good-night early. 

It must have been getting on for eleven o’clock the next morning. 
Mr. Chandos had been asking me to sew a button on his glove. 
“They are always coming off,” he cried, as he watched my fingers. 
‘« My belief is, they are just pitched on to the gloves, and left there. 
I have heard Harriet say the same; she sews them on in general.” 

“Why did you not give her this one?” I had been laughing, and 
was in high spirits; and until the words were out, it did not strike me 
that it was not quite the right thing for me to say, even in joke. 

“‘ Because I like you to do it best.” 

“There it is, sir. Are there any more?” . 

If there were, he had no time to give them me. A sharp decisive 
knock at the room door, and Mrs. Penn came in, looking pale and 
angry. She has been coming to a rupture with Mrs. Chandos, thought 
I, But I was wrong. 

It appeared, by what she began to say, that she had left uninten- 
tionally the small bag, or reticule as she called it, in my room the pre- 
vious evening, and had not thought of it until just now. Upon send- 
ing one of the maids for it, she found it had been opened. 
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“Mrs. Penn!” I exclaimed. 

“It’s quite true,” she rejoined, almost vehemently, as she held out 
the bag. ‘Do you remember seeing me put the letter in the bag, 
Miss Hereford? .The letter I was too late to send away ?” 

“Yes; I saw you put it in and lock the bag.” 

“Just so. Well, while I talked with you afterwards, I presume I 
must have let the bag slip on the window-seat ; and forgot it. This 
morning, not long ago, I missed it, looked everywhere, and it was only 
by tracing back to when I last remembered to have had it, that I thought 
of your room, and that I might inadvertently have left it there. I sent 
Emma to look; and when she brought me the bag, I found it had 
been opened.” 

“Opened!” I repeated. 

“Opened,” she fiercely affirmed. And then, perhaps our very 
calmness recalling her to herself, she went on in a quiet tone. 

“T am sure you will make allowance for me if I appear a little ex- 
cited. I do not seek to cast suspicion upon any one: but I cannot 
deny that I am both annoyed and angry. You would be so yourself, 
Mr. Chandos, did such a thing happen to you,” she added, suddenly 
turning to him. 

“Take a seat, and explain to me what it is that has happened,” re- 
plied Mr. Chandos, handing her a chair. ‘I scarcely comprehend.” 

“Thank you, no,” she said, rejecting the seat. “I cannot stay’ to 
sit down, I must return to Mrs. Chandos: it was she who recommended 
me to come and speak to Miss Hereford. Upon Emma’s bringing me 
the reticule I unlocked it, suspecting nothing, and is 

“T thought you said it had been opened, Mrs. Penn?” 

“Tt had been opened. You shall hear. The first thing I saw was 
my letter, and the red seal looked cracked across. I thought perhaps 
the bag had fallen fiercely to the ground ; but upon my looking at it 
more attentively I saw it had been opened. See.” 

She put the envelope into Mr. Chandos’s hand for examination. It 
had been opened with a pen-knife, cut underneath, and afterwards 
fastened down with gum. Of this there was no doubt; part of the 
letter had also been cut. 

“This is very extraordinary,” said Mr. Chandos, as he turned: the 
envelope about. It was addressed to London, to a medical man. 

“Yes, it zs extraordinary, sir,” said Mrs. Penn, with some slight 
temper, which I am sure he considered excusable. I did, “The 
note was a private note to the gentleman who has attended me’ for 
some years; I didn’t write it for the perusal of theworld. But that is 
not the chief question. There must be false keys in the house.” 

“Did you;leave your key in the bag, Mrs. Penn ?” 

“No, sir. I had my keys in my pocket. The lock has not been 
hurt, therefore it can only have been opened with a false key.” 
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Remembering my own boxes and Mr. Chandos’s desk, I felt no 

doubt that false keys must be at hand. Mrs. Penn said ‘she had not 
yet spoken to the servants, and Mr. Chandos nodded approval: he 
would wish to deal with it himself. For my part I had not seen the 
bag in my room, except in her possession, and did not notice whether 
she had carried it away or left it. 
' She quitted the parlour, taking the note and envelope.. Mr. Chan- 
dos called Hickens and desired that Emma should be sent to him: 
The girl arrived in some wonder. But she could tell nothing; except 
that she found the bag lying on the floor by the window-seat, and 
carried it at once to Mrs. Penn. Harriet was next questioned. She 
had seen the bag lying in the window-seat the previous evening, she 
said, when she put the room to rights after Miss Hereford went down 
to dinner, and left it there, drawing the curtains before it. 

“Did you touch it?” asked Mr. Chandos. 

“Yes, sir. I took it up in my hand, and thought what a pretty 
thing it was: I had never seen it before.” 

“Did you open it?” 

“Open it? No, sir, that I did not. I think it was locked, for I 
saw there was a keyhole: at any rate, it was close shut. I did not 
keep it in my hands a moment, but put it down where I found it, and 
drew the curtains.” 

“Who else went into Miss Hereford’s room last evening ?” 

“Why, sir, how can I tell?” returned Harriet, after a pause of sur- 
prise. ‘ What I have to do in the room does not take five minutes, 
and I am not anigh it afterwards. Twenty folks might go in and out 
without my knowing of it.” 

That both the girls were innocent there could be no question. Then 
who was guilty? In undrawing the curtains that morning I must have 
pulled the bag off the window-seat, which caused me ‘not to see it. 
Hill went into a fit of temper when she heard of the affair. 

“TI don’t believe there’s one of the maids would do such a thing, 
Mr. Harry. What should they want with other folks’s letters? And 
where would they get gum from to stick them down ?” 

“There’s some gum on my mantel-piece, Hill: I use it with my 
drawings,” I said to her. 

“ Ah, well, gum or no gum, they’d not cut open letters,” was Hill’s 
reply, given with obstinacy. 

“There must be false keys in the house, Mr. Chandos,” I began, as 
Hill went out. 

“There’s something worse than that—a spy,” was his answer. 
“ Though the one implies the other.” 

And I thought I could have put my hand upon her—Lizzy Dene. 
But it was only a doubt. I was not sure. And, being but a doubt, I 
did not consider I ought to speak. 
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Another day some money was missed. Mr. Chandos and I were 
together as usual in the oak-parlour. Opening his desk, he called out 
rather sharply, and I looked up from my work. 

“So! they have walked into the trap, have they !” he cried, search- 
ing here and there in it. “ I thought so.” 

“What is it, Mr. Chandos?” I asked: and he presently turned to 
me, quitting the table. 

“These matters have been puzzling me, Miss Hereford. Is it a 
petty thief that we have in the house, one to crib lace and such 
trifles; or is itaspy? Ihave thought it may be both: such a thing 
is not beyond the bounds of possibility. A person who took Mrs, 
Penn’s lace would not be likely to take my memorandum-book : for 
that must have been done to pry into my private affairs, or those of 
the Chandos family: and a spy, aiming at higher game, would keep 
clear of petty thefts. The taking of Mrs. Penn’s letter, I mean the 
breaking its seal, I do not understand : but, before that was done, I 
marked some money and put it in my desk ; two sovereigns and two 
half-crowns. They are gone.” 

“ You locked the desk afterwards ?” 

“Yes, NowI shall act decisively. Mrs. Penn has thought me very 
quiet over her loss, I dare say, but I have not seen my way at all 
clear. I do not, truth to say, see it now.” 

“Tn what way, sir?” 

“‘T cannot reconcile the one kind of loss with the other. Unless we 
have two false inmates among us. I begin to think it is so. Say no- 
thing at all to any one, Miss Hereford.” 

He wrote a hasty note, directed it, and sealed it with the Chandos 
coat-of-arms ; then ordered his own groom, James, into his presence. 

“Saddle one of the horses for yourself, James. When you are ready, 
come round with him, and I will give you directions.” 

The man was soon equipped. He appeared leading the horse. Mr. 
Chandos went out, and I stood at the open window. 

“ Are you quite ready to go?” 

“ Quite, sir.” 

“ Mount then.” 

The servant did as he was bid, and Mr. Chandos continued, putting 
the note he had written into his hands. 

“Go straight to Warsall, to the police-station, and deliver this. Do 
not loiter.” 

James touched his hat, then his horse, and cantered off. 

Ever since I had seen the police at Mr. Edwin Barley’s, at the time 
of the death of Philip King, I had felt an invincible dread of them; 
they were always associated in my mind with darkness and terror. 
The gens-d’armes in France had not tended to reassure me; with their 
flashing uniform, their cocked hats, their conspicuous swords, and their 
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fiery horses ; but the police, there, were quite another sort of people, 
far more harmless than ours. ‘The worst I saw of them was the never- 
ending warfare they kept up with the servant-maids for being late in 
washing before the doors in a morning. The cook at Miss Barlieu’s, 
Marie, called them old women, setting them at defiance always: but 
one day they cited her before the tribunal, and she had to pay a fine of 
five francs. 

The police arrived in the afternoon; two, in plain clothes; and 
Mr. Chandos was closeted with them alone. Then we heard—at 
least, I did—that the servants’ pockets were to be examined, and their 
boxes searched. I was standing in the hall, looking wistful enough, 
no doubt, when Mr. Chandos and his two visitors came forth from the 
drawing-room. ; 

“You appear scared,” he stayed to say, smiling in my face. ‘ Have 
no fear.” 

They were disappearing down the passage that led to the kitchens 
and thence to the servants’ rooms above, when Mrs. Penn came in 
with her bonnet on. She gazed after the strangers. 

“Those look just like police!” she whispered. ‘‘ What have they 
come for ?” 

“‘ About these losses, I believe. Mr. Chandos has again lost some- 
thing from his desk,” 

‘* What—besides the first loss the other day ?” 

“Yes. .He feels very much annoyed: and it is enough to make 
him feel so.”: 

“T’d forgive a little bit of pilfering—that.is, I would not be too 
harsh upon the thief,” she remarked. “Pretty lace and such like 
vanities do bear their attractions. But when it comes to violating 
letters and private papers, that is essentially another. affair. What are 
the police going to do init? Do you know?” 

“I believe the servants’ boxes and pockets are about to be exa- 
mined.” 

“T should think, then, my lace, at any rate, will come to light,” she 
laughed, as she tripped up the stairs. 

The process of searching seemed to be pretty long. Mr. Chandos 
was in the oak-parlour, when one of the officers, who seemed to be 
superior to the other, came in. 

“‘ Well, sir,” said he, as he took the seat to which Mr. Chandos in- 
vited him, “ there’s no trace of any stolen property about the maids or 
their boxes. - One or two of them had got some love-letters; they 
seemed precious more afraid of my reading them than of finding lace 
or money,” he added, with a broad smile. “TI just glanced over thé 
epistles, enough to convince myself that there was nothing wrong : but 
there is no game more formidable to be found.” 

Mr. Chandos made no reply. I thought he looked puzzled. 
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“We have hitherto placed great trust in our servants,” he observed 
presently. ‘‘ But the disappearance of these things is unaccountable.” 

“There does seem some mystery about it,” returned the policeman. 
“You say, sir, that you are sure of the housekeeper.” 

“ As sure as I am of myself.” 

“Shall we search the rooms in the front, above here, sir? _ Thieves 
have a trick of hiding things, you know.” 

“No,” decisively replied Mr. Chandos. “ My mother might hear 
you; I could not risk the annoyance to her in her sick state. Besides, 
the rooms have been fully searched by the housekeeper.” 

“ Would you like a watch placed in the house, sir, unknown to the 
servants ?” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Chandos. ‘ It——” 

The appearance of Mrs. Penn caused the pause. She came in, after 
knocking quietly at the door. Mr. Chandos rose: the officer rose. 

“T beg your pardon for my interruption, Mr. Chandos. Will it not 
be better that the police”—slightly bowing to the one present— 
“should come up now? Mrs. Chandos has gone into my lady’s 
rooms : if they can come up at once, she will be spared the sight.” 

“Come up for what ?” asked Mr. Chandos. 

“T understood our boxes were to be examined.” 

She evidently meant her own and mine. Mr. Chandos laughed 
pleasantly. 

“Your boxes? Certainly not, Mrs. Penn. Why, you are the chief 
sufferer! It would be a new thing to search places for the articles 
lost out of them.” 

But Mrs. Penn pressed it. It was not pleasant, although she had 
lost a bit of lace: and she thought the boxes should all share alike, 
excepting those belonging to the Chandos family: it would be more 
Satisfactory to our minds. Mr. Chandos repeated his No courteously, 
but somewhat imperatively, and left the room with the officer. 

“Did you offer your boxes for their inspection ?” she asked of me. 

“Of course not. They know quite well I should not be likely to 
take the things.” 

“T may say the same of myself. But I cannot help remembering 
that you and I are the only strangers in the house ; and it makes me, 
for my part, feel uncomfortable. Such a thing never before happened 
in any place where I have been.” 

“ At any rate, Mrs. Penn, you must be exempt from suspicion.” 

“Tt is not altogether that. I look at it in this light. These ser- 
vants are searched: they are proved innocent; at least nothing is 
found upon them to imply guilt. They may turn round and say—why 
don’t you search these two strangers ?—and talk of injustice. However 
—of course Mr. Chandos must do as he pleases: he seems sole 
Master here.” 
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“Do not fear that he will suspect either you or me, Mrs. Penn. 
And Lady Chandos, as I gather, knows nothing of the matter.” 

The search and the commotion had the effect of delaying dinner. 
It was late when the men departed, and I got tired of being alone in 
the oak-parlour. Mr. Chandos had gone out somewhere. Putting a 
shawl over my shoulders, for the evenings were not so warm as they 
had been, I went out and walked down the avenue. 

All in a minute, as I paced it, it occurred to me that Mr. Chandos 
might be coming home. Would it look as though I had gone to 
meet him? Love was making me jealously reticent, and I plunged 
into the shady walks opposite, trusting to good luck to take me back 
to the house. Good luck proved a traitor. It lost my way for 
me: and when I found it again I was.at the far end of the pine-walk. 

To my dismay. The superstitions attaching to this gloomy walk 
flashed into my mind. Outside, it had been a grey twilight; here it 
was nearly as dark as night: in fact, night had setin. There was 
nothing for it but to run straight through : to turn back would be worse 
now: and I should inevitably lose myself again. I was about half way 
up the walk, flying like the wind, when in turning a corner I ran nearly 
against Mr. Chandos, who was coming quickly down it. 

But, in the first moment I did not recognize him); it was too dark. 
Fear came over me, my heart beat wildly; and but for catching hold 
of him I must have screamed. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” I said, loosing him. “I did not know 
you quite at first.” 

“ You here!” he exclaimed in abrupt astonishment, and (as it 
sounded to my ear) alarm. ‘ What did you come into this dreary 
portion of the grounds for, and at this hour?” 

I told him quite humbly how it was: that I had got into it with- 
out knowing, after losing my way. Humbly, because he seemed to be 
in anger. 

“T had better take. you out of it,” he said, drawing my arm within his, 
without the ceremony of asking leave. ‘When dusk approaches, you 
should confine your rambles to the open walks, Miss Hereford.” 

“Indeed, yes. This has been alesson to me. But it seemed quite 
light outside.” 

He went on without another word, walking as though he were 
walking for a wager; almost dragging me, so swift was his pace. The 
dark boughs meeting overhead, the late hour, the still atmosphere, 
imparted altogether a sensation of strange dreariness. 

All at once a curious thing occurred. What, I scarcely know to this 
day. I saw nothing; I heard nothing; but Mr. Chandos apparently 
did, for ke stopped short, and his face became as one living terror. At 
this portion of the walk there was no outlet on either side; the trees 
and the low dwarf shrubs around them were too thickly planted: His — 
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eyes and ears alike strained—not that he could see far, for the walk 
wound in and out—Mr. Chandos stood; then he suddenly drew me 
close against those said trees, placed himself before me, and bent my 
face down upon his breast, so that I could see nothing. 

“‘ You will be safe thus; I will take care of you,” he whispered, the 
words trembling as they left his hot lips. ‘Hush! Be still, for the love 
of Heaven.” 

So entirely was I taken by surprise, so great was my alarm, that 
“still” I kept, unresistingly ; there as he placed and held me. I heard 
measured footsteps advance, pass us—they must have touched him— 
and go on their way. Mr. Chandos’s heart was beating more violently 
than is common to man, and as the steps went by, he clasped me with 
almost a painful pressure ; so that to look up, had I been so inclined, 


was impossible. When the sound of the footsteps had died away, he 


raised his head, went on a few yards up the walk, and drew me into 
one of the narrow intersecting paths, holding still my face near to 
him. His own was deadly white. Then he released my head, just a 
little. 

“Anne, I could not help it. You must forgive me.” 

The name, Anne—the first time he had called me by it—sent 2 
whole rush of joy through my veins. What with that, what with the 
emotion altogether, what with the fright, I burst into tears. 

“You are angry with me !” 

“Oh, no, not angry. Thank you for sheltering me: I am sure you 
must have had good cause. I am only frightened.” 

“Indeed, I had cause,” he replied, in a passionate sort of wail. 
“But you are safe now. I wish—I wish I could shelter you through life.” 

He must have felt my heart beat at the words ; he must; swifter, far, 
than his had done just now. 

“But what was the danger?” I took courage to ask. 

“A danger that you may not inquire about. You have escaped it; 
let that suffice. But you must never encounter the risk again; do’ you 
hear, Anne?” 

“ Only tell ‘me how I am to avoid it.” > 

“ By keeping away from these gloomy walks at nightfall. I feel as if 
I could never be thankful enough for having come up when I did.” 

He had turned into the pine-walk again, my arm within his now, and 
was striding up it. At the top he released me quite. 

“Shall you be afraid to run across the lawn alone?” 

“Oh, no; there’s the hall-lamp for company.” 

“To be sure. One moment yet. I want a promise from you.” 

He held me before him, looking straight into my eyes, and took my 
hand between both of his, not in affection, I saw that well enough, but 
in painful anxiety. 

“A promise not to mention what has occurred to any one.” 
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“Trust me, I will not. Zrust me, Mr. Chandos.” 

“Yes, I do trust you. ° Thank you, my dear little friend.” 

But all the while his face had remained cold and white. Rarely had 
such terror fallen upon man: its signs were there. He turned back 
into the walk again, and I ran swiftly across in the stream of light 
thrown on the grass by the hall-lamp, and got indoors; one bewil- 
dering query haunting me—did ghosts emit sounds as of footsteps 
when they walked ? 

My dinner was getting cold on the table. Hickens stared at me as 
I went in, wondering, doubtless, where I had been. Mr. Chandos’s 
place remained unoccupied ; and the things were taken away. I did 
marvel at his remaining out of doors so long. By and by, Hill came 
in to get something from the sideboard; she ran in and out of the 
rooms at will, without any sort of ceremony. To speak to her was a 
sort of relief. 

“* Hill, don’t you think it is very imprudent of Mr. Chandos to be 
out in the night-air so long, considering that he was ill recently ?” 

“T should if he was in it,” responded Hill, in the short tone she 
always gave me. “ He is in the west wing with my lady.” 

It had occurred to my mind many times—and I think I was right— 
that Hill resented the fact of my unfortunate detention at Chandos. 

On the following day, a new feature was to be added to the mysterious 
illness of Lady Chandos—a doctor was at length called in to her. He 
came from a distance, as was understood; but whether by train, or 
other conveyance, did not appear. They called him Dr. Laken. He 
was a short, thin man, getting in years, with dark eyes, and a benevo- 
lent, truthful countenance. His appearance was unexpected—but it 
seemed more welcome than gold. Mr. Chandos came to him in the 
oak-parlour, shaking’ hands warmly. 

“Doctor! how glad I am to see you! So you have at last re- 
turned !” 

“* Ay, safe and sound ; and considerably refreshed by my two months’ 
change. Where do you think I have been, - Harry? ' All the way 
to the other end of Scotland.” 

** And you were such a stay-at-home !” 

“When I was obliged to be. I’m getting old now, and my son has 
taken to the patients. Well, and who is it that is in urgent need of 
me? Your blooming self?” 

“‘My blooming self is in no need of medical aid just now,” replied 
Mr. Chandos, something constrained in his voice. ‘ Will you take 
anything at once, doctor?” 

“T’'ll see my patient first. It is my lady, I suppose?” 

Mr. Chandos nodded. 

“ Ah,” said the doctor, following him from the parlour, “I said, you 
may remember, that the time might come when you'd be glad of me‘at 
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Chandos. No skill in these remote parts; a set of muffs, all; known 
to be.” 

Mr. Chandos echoed his laugh; and, leading the way to his own 
parlour, shut himself in with the doctor. Afterwards he took him up 
to the west wing. 

Why should Mr. Chandos have denied that he was ill ?—as by impli- 
cation he certainly did—was the question that I kept asking myself. 
Later, when he came to the oak-parlour, I asked it of him. 

“ One patient is enough in a house,” was all his answer. He had come 
down from the west wing, grave even to sadness. 

“‘ But—to imply that you were well—when you know what the other 
doctor said !” 

“Hush! Don’t allude to that. It was a painful episode, one that I 
like to be silent upon. The—the danger, as I thought it, passed with 
the day, you know.” 

“ But are you really better ?” 

“T am well enough now,” he answered, the gloom on his face break- 
ing. “At least I should be if—I mean that I am as well as I can 
expect to be.” 

“Oh, Mr. Chandos! I think you are only saying this to satisfy me.” 

“ Anne—I must call you ‘ Anne’; I did so last night, you know, and 
I cannot go back to the formality of ‘ Miss Hereford’ ™ 

‘Yes, yes, please call me it,” I interrupted all too earnestly. 

He touched the tip of my shoulder, looking down with a sad sweet 
smile into my eyes and my blushing face. 

“Anne, whether I am ill or well, you must not make it of moment 
to you. I wish it might be otherwise.” 

I felt fit to strike myself. Had I so betrayed my own feelings? The 
soft blush of love turned to the glowing red of shame, and I could but 
look down, in hope of hiding it. 

“ My little friend ! my dear little friend !” he softly whispered, as if to 
atone for the former words, “In saying I wish it might be otherwise— 
and perhaps I owe it to you to say as much—the subject must close. 
You and I may be the best friends living, Anne ; and that is all I can 
be to you, or to any one.” 

Quitting the parlour rather hastily, he encountered Dr. Laken in the 
hall, who had just come down from the west wing. Mr. Chandos said 
something in a low tone; I presume, by the answer, it was an inquiry 
as to what he thought of his patient. 

“Emaciated, and as obstinate as—-—’ 

Mr. Chandos checked the loud voice ; and the doctor, turning into 
the parlour, caught sight of me. 

“T never was famous for civility you know, Mr. Harry, but I confess 
I ought not to abuse Lady Chandos before.this young lady. I was 
going to say “obstinate as a mule. Your mother #s obstinate.” 


? 
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“T know it,” replied Mr. Chandos, lifting his eyes to the doctor's. 
“That is one of the worst features of the case. They are all bad 
enough.” 

“ And it can’t be remedied. ‘Unless—but there might be danger 
attending that. Besides—well, well, we must do the best we can; it 
would not answer to try experiments on Lady Chandos.” 

Up to the word “besides,” Dr. Laken seemed to be forgetting that I 
was in the room ; with the recollection he stopped, making the break. 
Mr. Chandos rang for refreshments to be served, and I gathered up my 
work to leave them alone. 

“JT wish you could remain for the night, Dr. Laken.” 

“So doI. Butit’s of no use wishing it, Mr. Harry. I'll see what I 
can do towards spending a couple of days here next week.” 

They were the last words I heard. In half an hour the pony-car- 
riage was ordered round, and the doctor went away, Mr. Chandos 
driving. 


(To be continued.) 
* 


LONG AGO. 


ONE summer eve, long, long ago, 
We two were walking hand in hand, 
Where soft waves wandered to and fro, 
Lapping the pearly, glittering sand. 
Behind us lay green meadows, starred 
With clover bloom, far down the lea, 
Before us, flushed and emerald-barred, 
The restless, panting, white-haired sea. 


What wonder when love’s witchery came, 
And touched with fire our glowing lips, 
F’en as the ruby sunset’s flame 
Lit up the far-off gliding ships— 
That we should clasp our golden dream, 
And think it must for ever last— 
How could we know ’twas but a gleam 
Of silvery pinions flitting past ? 
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OUT OF THE WORLD. 


By HeEsspa STRETTON. 
III. 


N consequence of Ellen Archers communication, I received a 
summons from Rachel to join her at the sea-side, and desiring 
me to take a farewell of my present home, for she had made arrange- 
ments to place me in a Friends’ school as governess. I sent this news 
to Vincent, who had been confined to his room with nervous illness 
since the event recorded by Ellen Archer; and an answer came from 
him, beseeching me to meet him for once at the Lodge. I must needs 
own that my conscience smote me; and, for a few minutes, prudence 
and discretion so far triumphed, that I resolved to confide all to Ellen ; 
but as I stood trembling and hesitating at her door, I heard Caleb’s 
voice reading within, and he'read those lines of Milton at the conclusion 
of the ‘“‘ Masque of Comus ”.— 
‘*Mortals that would happy be, 
Love Virtue ; she alone is free ; 
She will teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery clime ; 
Or if virtue feeble were 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 

I withdrew unobserved, but the lines went ringing like a long-for- 
gotten melody through my busy brain ; and the next morning, though 
I wended my way at the appointed hour to the Lodge, seeking to shut 
my ears to the whispers of conscience, I lifted up my voice, and sang 
mechanically, and the words I chanted almost unwittingly to myself 
were those verses, until I saw Vincent awaiting me in the porch. He 
looked pale and ill, and I shunned not his embrace, for my heart felt 
very sorrowful, both for him and myself. 

“Do you love me enough, I wonder,” said he, after a time, when we 
were seated together in the little parlour, “to brave the world’s opinion, 
perhaps its contumely, for my sake?” 

“T know nothing of the world,” I answered; “nay, thou art my 
world. Do thou but continue to love and esteem me, and I care for 
nothing beside.” 

A look of triumph and gladness came into his pallid face ; but while 
he poured into my charmed ears his welcome words and vows of love, 
his countenance suddenly changed; and looking away from him to 
discern the cause, I met the reproving and sorrowful gaze of Caleb 
Archer. 
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“Leave us,” shouted Vincent, in a voice which made me tremble. 
“ By heavens, Caleb, you shall repent of this.” 

“IT will not leave you,” said Caleb, gravely, “ without this young 
girl, who is under the protection of our house. I love her, Vincent 
Kynnaston, the only one I ever loved, as you can never love a woman. 
Think you now that I will ever leave her in your power?” 

The very passion of Vincent’s anger made him feeble and speechless, 
and Caleb continued, with the awful calmness of overweening emotion. 

“‘ Lydia Carey, I implore you to listen to me, and believe me. He 
is not worthy of the esteem of any innocent girl. Already he has loved 
others, as he can love, but it has been to their ruin. Even for you, 
poor orphan, he has no pity, no emotion but a selfish and reckless pas- 
sion. Nay, ask him yourself, if he has not bound himself, by a solemn 


‘promise to his father, never to marry you ?” 


I turned my eyes again to his beloved face, but the answer there was 
one of guilty surprise and shame. I shrank away from him in dread 


and anguish. 
“Must my heart be broken?” I cried. “It was he who saved my 


life.” 

“* He would make it a life of sorrow,” said Caleb, bitterly ; “it would 
be better for you to have perished on the road-side. What are you 
willing to do, Lydia?” 

“ Take me away,” I said, blinded and faint with sudden trouble. 

“ Lydia, will you leave me ?” exclaimed Vincent. 

“* Nay, tell me it is not true,” I said ; “tell me thou art not that evil 
man he says thou art.” 

There was no word or look of answer. 

“ Nay, then,” I continued, ‘‘ I must bid thee farewell for ever. I am 
but a poor, foolish girl, and I owe thee my life, and shame and sorrow 
will go with me, inasmuch as I have been unfaithful to my godly 
training, and I have found thee unfaithful to me. But know thou that 
I would never become thy wife, if thou be a man of evil heart.” 

“Stay,” he said, as I turned away from him; “if you leave me, 
Lydia, Caleb and I are irreconcileable enemies from now, and by the 
heaven above us, I swear to be revenged. As for you, poor child, I 
shall follow you wherever you go, and you shall not escape me.” 

I fled from his presence, for every tone of his voice unnerved me, 
and made me long to hear him speak again in tones of tenderness. 
The next day, in desolateness and sadness, I returned to my former 
home in London. 

“Thou hast done discreetly in part,” said Sarah Glazebrook, when I 
had told her all, “but of atruth, Rachel Archer was to blame, and 
thou also in holding converse with the worldly man. Thy conduct 
would scandalize Friends, and wert thou of the Society, the overseers 
would put thee under dealing for it. Nevertheless, I have a tender 
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concern for thee; I will speak for thee to Benjamin and Hannah 
Gilpin, who purpose to return presently to Pennsylvania, where, doubt- 
less, thou wilt soon find employment. Friends will contribute towards 
thy charges; and until thy departure thou wilt do wisely to keep 
within my dwelling.” 

Then I returned to my tasks in the school-room, and sought to win 
back the innocent days of girlhood; but as one who has been suddenly 
awakened from a deep and dreamless sleep by the triumphant sound of 
music, and the rich, full light of sunshine, and the glad caresses of some 
beloved one, cannot close his eyes, and slumber again in lifeless 
lethargy ; so not then, with all my striving, could I regain the placid 
flow of thought centering in duty, and the measured beating of a heart 
dwelling beneath a covering of silence and submission. But after I had 
lived for several years among Friends in Pennsylvania, after due disci- 
pline and preparation I was owned a member, and I found peace 
therein. The distance also, and the maturity that came with years, 
healed the wound wherewith I had been wounded, until I marvelled at 
the glamour that had been upon mine eyes. Moreover, I gained a 
just appreciation of the love of the young men, Vincent and Caleb, 
and I rejoiced greatly when Sarah Glazebrook sent word to me that 
Caleb had been guided to apply for admission into our Society, after 
testifying his unity with Friends’ doctrines and discipline. 

It was in the seventh month of the eighth year after my departure 
from England, that I returned thither ; and while sojourning a few days 
in Liverpool I received a communication from Sarah Glazebrook, who 
was an owned minister among Friends, telling me that she had an 
inward concern for me to tarry a day or two with Rachel Archer, before 
going to London. Wherefore, I wrote to Rachel, who sent me a cor- 
dial invitation to be with them on the following seventh day; but she 
said nothing of the affairs of her family, and my mind was much 
tempted and disturbed by idle curiosity on my journey thither. 

Caleb Archer met me at the station, and very pleasant were the 
greetings wherewith he greeted me, even to a degree of excitement 
against which it behoves all men to be on their guard. But aftera 
season he fell into silence, and then arose again the curiosity which had 
before beset me. 

“Caleb,” I said, seeing that his countenance bore not the gravity of 
weighty thought, “are there many changes in thy father’s household ?” 

“Yes, Lydia,” he replied, “‘thy two eldest pupils are married; and 
Ellen is so far recovered that she can move about upon crutches; and 
she spends half her time at my house.” 

Now, the mention of his house surprised me, and I was pondering 
how to get at a true understanding of it, when I grew vexed with my 
own double-dealing, and I asked him plainly— 

“ Art thou married, Caleb ?” 
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Truly the young man had not forgotten how to smile. 

“Nay, Lydia,” he answered, “but since I joined thy people, I have 
dwelt in the little house, thou remembers, by the farm-buildings. There 
I can live under our own rules.” 

“But thou wast studying for the Episcopal priesthood,” said I ; “ tell 
me, what caused thee to feel thy first drawings towards Friends ?” 

There was an answer in his eyes, which called the colour to my 
cheeks, and I turned the conversation speedily to indifferent topics. So 
we artived at our destination without either of us having spoken the 
name of Vincent. Therefore when I was alone with Ellen in the 
evening, I said to her— 

“ Wilt thou tell me of the welfare of Vincent Kynnaston? Hath he 
reformed his life? Is his father yet alive? Fear not to tell me, for my 
' spirit is purged from passion ; seven years of exile, and the guidings 

of best wisdom have steadied it. Speak, I pray thee, without con- 
cealment.” 

“‘He is a worse man than ever,” answered Ellen, vehemently ; “ such 
a man as I could not describe to a child like you. He is the rector of 
the parish too, now; for when my father was about to buy the living 
for Caleb, he declared his intention of taking holy orders himself, and 
prevailed upon the Colonel to give his consent to his wicked plan of 
revenge, for he only did it to revenge himself upon Caleb.” 

“ And Caleb?” said I, inquiringly. 

“He thought,” she continued, “ that Vincent wished to make himself 
independent of his father, in order to marry you ; and he went to Miss 
Glazebrook to speak to her about it, but she would not reveal your 
hiding-place, nor countenance your attachment in any way. I suppose 
Caleb was so pleased with Friends in London, and so disgusted with 
the scandals brought upon the church by Vincent, that he resolved ta 
join them. Colonel Kynnaston died three years ago, and now Vincent 
is squire as well as rector, and none of his parishioners dare complain 
of him to his Bishop. He is not often at home, though ; but perhaps 
he is at the Hall now, and will preach to-morrow. He preaches well 
when he pleases. Will you go to church with us to-morrow?” 

“Nay,” I said, “I have never sat under a hireling ministry ; and 
surely thou wouldst not have me worship in his church !” 

Therefore, the following day, after I had walked with Rachel and her 
family to the churchyard-gate, I turned aside into a shady thicket, 
through which ran a narrow, winding path. The church bell was tol- 
ling rapid and short tones of summons as I entered it ; and I descended 
a few turf steps into a green dell, where lay a fair, sparkling pool, 
gemmed about with water-lilies, and reflecting faithfully the interlacing 
branches of the trees growing on its margin. The morning sun shot 
long shafts of light among the trees, but fell brightest upon a grey stone, 
which seemed to have been almost hewn, though roughly, into a seat. 
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“ Here,” thought I, “‘is‘ my place for solitary communion. This js 
my house of worship.” 

But lifting up my eyes I beheld coming along the path towards me 
Vincent Kynnaston, his majestic figure clothed in the black, flowing 
robes of a priest. We stood immoveable and speechless, gazing at one 
another, as though each had seen one risen from the dead. Then he 
drew nearer to me with rapid strides. 

“Lydia!” he cried, “is it really you? No vision or deception ? 
Let me touch you to make sure. 

He grasped my hands with so cruel a force that I could not forbear 
a cry of pain, which he heeded not in his vehemence. 

“Where have you sprung from now ?” he asked, in low eager tones ; 
‘what brings you haunting my favourite dingle, after so many years of 
absence? You did wrong to fly from me, little waif. How I could 
reproach you, but for gladness that you have come back to me!” 

“Nay, not to thee, Vincent,” I answered, mournfully, for his voice still 
stirred my heart too greatly; “‘the bond between thee and me thou 
hast broken.” 

“You deceive yourself,” he said, “you belong to me still, Lydia. 
Ah! you should have stayed with me, and won me to goodness! You 
will find me less corrigible now, but there is yet some virtue in .me, 
and you shall foster it into life.” 

“It is thou who art deceived,” I said, weeping ; “I dare not love 
thee. I tremble to hear thee speak to me only. They dare not tell 
me how evil has been thy life. I speak not rashly when I say I would 
rather be dead beneath yonder quiet water, than be brought again 
under thine evil influence.” 

“Be it so,” he replied, folding me passionately in his arms, “and let 
us die thus, heart to heart.” 

“‘ Listen to me, I beseech thee,” I said, “and put not forth thy strength 
against me. Sit here beside me as in former days, and be not angry 
while I bear an unwilling testimony against thee. Thou hast become 
a sacrilegious priest and a degraded man, persisting in sin during all 
these years, which have been to me years of purer and stronger growth 
in best wisdom. ‘They have put a great gulf betwixt us; they have 
separated us as far as the east is from the west. Being what thou art 
thou couldst find no happiness with me, and I should know no peace 
with thee.” 

“Lydia,” he answered, smiling, “ you speak like a vestal, with lips 
that tempt me to silence their rebukes with kisses. If I be so evila 
man why should I resist the temptation ?” 

As he spoke we heard the-steps of one approaching us swiftly, and 
Vincent left me, first saying : 

“Do not try to escape me. This path leads only to my house, where 
you may seek shelter if you will.” 
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Then I heard him demanding angrily what was needed, and a man’s 
voice replied that he had been sent to seek him, for already the second 
lesson. was being read in the church, and the curate was troubled at his 
prolonged absence. 

“ Tell him,” said Vincent, “TI shall not be there this morning, and if 
he has no sermon with him, he must conclude the service. And, mark 
you, I will have no trespassing along this walk; do you see well to 
that.” 

Whereupon an inward monition warned me that I should rather en- 
dure the shame of facing this stranger than abide the return of Vincent ; 
so I arose, and passing by them swiftly, I sought sanctuary in the 
porch of the church itself, where, I thought, even Vincent would not 

“dare to follow me while a Christian congregation was worshipping 
within. Therefore, that First-Day morning, I sat in strange perturba- 
tion of spirit, with the sound of instrumental music, and the voices 
of singing men and singing women in mine ears. Also I heard 
the voice of Vincent Kynnaston address the assembly in solemn 
words of admonition, prefaced by a prayer to the awful God; upon 
which I passed out of hearing of his words into the churchyard, but 
seeing one sauntering about as if to watch my outgoing, I returned, and 
awaited the dismissal of the congregation, when I requested Rachel to 
suffer me to ride home in the carriage with Ellen, in such wise that I 
was quickly beyond the pursuit of him I dreaded. 

The next day, thinking it unwise to tarry longer in that place, I went 
on my way to London; and as I was fearful of Vincent discovering my 
dwelling-place, I confided it to none but Caleb, who from that time 
forth corresponded with me upon divers occasions. 

It was drawing towards the second winter after my return to England 
that I was one day summoned unexpectedly from my school-room, in 
the abode of the Friend with whom I was living. _ I was not without 
some needless fear that the overseers.were come to sit with me for 
reproof; but I was met by a stranger, a grey-haired woman, arrayed as 
a worldly person of the higher classes, who scrutinized me keenly, and 
presently introduced herself to me as Sophia Kynnaston, the aunt and 
nearest kinswoman of Vincent, bringing with her a note from Sarah 
Glazebrook. 

“He is dying,” she said, “and he implores you, through me, to 
come and soothe the few weeks that may yet remain to him of life. I 
am at present residing with him, and your visit, if you like that better, 
shall be tome. Or I am willing for hisssake, and he is most anxious, 

that a marriage between you should give you his name, and the posi- 

tion of his wife.” 
“ Nay, Sophia,” I answered ; “such a marriage, unless I loved him, 
would be a lie in the sight of God. Neither will I come as thy guest. 

But I ask thy counsel], Hlizabeth,” I added, turning to the Friend in 
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whose house I was a governess. “I owe my life to this man, and it is: 
borne in upon my mind that I should do well to listen to his request. 
Peradventure my presence may be of profit to him.” c 

“Thou hast my sanction to go,” replied Elizabeth. 

So it came to pass that I went with Sophia Kynnaston,who ceased not 
to regard me with an embarrassing scrutiny, which would have made me 
ill at ease, had not my mind been stayed upon grave subjects, foremost 
of which was Vincent’s condition ; and truly my mind was so occupied 
thereby, that neither the length of the journey, nor the tediousness of 
my companion, wearied me. 

“Where is your master ?” asked Sophia, when we entered the great 
hall of Vincent’s mansion. 

“Tn the library, madam,” answered an elderly man-servant, with a 
profound salutation. 

“Are you calm enough to meet him, my love ?” she said to me. 

My heart throbbed quickly, but she saw no agitation in my face ; and 
muttering the words “ cold and insensible !” she bade me follow her up 
the wide staircase. 

“Stay here a moment, Miss Carey,” she said, “while I prepare 
Vincent for seeing you.” 

Through the door, half open, I saw the room with its drapery of 
crimson and amber, bright, but gaudy, such as mine eyes were unac- 
customed to; but my attention dwelt not on these. I noted Vincent’s 
wan and pallid face, and his listless attitude as he reclined upon a couch 
near the fire; but upon seeing Sophia enter alone, he sprang up with a 
cry of disappointment. 

“You have not brought her!” he said, bitterly. “She would not 
trust herself near me, though she heard I was dying !” 

I stepped forward to the threshold, and as his eye fell upon me, it 
kindled with its old fire. 

“You are come home at last, my darling!” he exclaimed, “and now 
I shall soon be strong and well once more. But you shall never leave 
me again, truant; and I will teach you how full of happiness I can 
make your life, Lydia! I am well already.” 

For a moment I felt as a bird caught in the snare of the fowler; but 
when. I looked upon his bent and emaciated form, and felt how feeble 
was his grasp, a sudden and blameless impulse of tenderness—surely it 
was blameless? caused me to stoop my head to kiss his trembling 
hands, He understood the unwonted action, and turned from me with 
a groan of despair. ; 

The. following morning there was brought to us the intelligence of 
the death of the elder Caleb Archer, who had passed away during’the 
night. A portion of his wealth, and his lease of the great farm, which 
he held under Vincent, would, doubtless, now descend to his eldest 
son; and both Vincent and I knew well that Caleb had been biding 
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his time, until he could offer me a home as his wife. But we spoke 
not of this death to one another ; and the time passed by, until the day 
of the aged man’s funeral came. I saw neither Vincent nor Sophia 
until the evening was drawing in, when I repaired alone to the library, 
There was a large oriel window at the eastern end of the room, well 
screened by thick curtains of damask, and I pushed aside their folds, 
and seated myself on the broad window-sill to look out upon the black 
and naked wintry night, with a pale, young moon gliding wanly across 
the sky. My spirit was full of heaviness, and when Vincent entered, I 
cared not to make my presence known, but through the curtains I 
watched him, being myself unseen. His face wore an evil look of 
triumph, an expression of uneasy pleasure ; his step also was firmer, as 
he walked restlessly to and fro; yet he breathed frequent and heavy 
sighs, but rather those of weariness than of penitence. So whenever 
he drew near to my hiding-place, and sometimes paused as if about to 
lift the heavy curtain, I shrank far back into the recess, and felt a 
trembling dread of him, as of some cruel and treacherous tyrant. 

I was still watching him, when I heard, and he also, a commotion 
and tumult in the hall below, and soon afterwards the door opened, 
and Caleb entered. There was little beauty in Caleb’s dark and stern 
features, even now, in comparison with the harmonious though sunken 
lines of Vincent’s face ; but as they stood confronting one another in 
ominous silence, I beheld the one as a man noble, upright, and true, 
the other a fallen spirit, sinister and malevolent. 

“IT come from the hearing of my father’s will,” said Caleb, with a 
strong curbing of his excitement, ‘‘and I find myself cut off from the 
inheritance of the home of my ancestors, because you stipulated in the 
last renewal of the lease that it was not to descend to me. But surely 
your enmity and vengeance will not go with you to your grave. You 
have but a short time to live, Vincent. Remember an old friendship, 
how we loved one another until Lydia came among us. Cancel this 
unjust lease : my brother, to whom it passes, is willing to surrender the 
farm to me. Do not banish me from my old home.” 

“Then you do not wish to leave it now,” answered Vincent, with a 
strange calmness ; “at one time you thought of emigrating.” 

** And you prevented me,” said Caleb; “you refused to renew this 
lease, the conditions of which were cruelly kept from me, unless I 
pledged myself to remain and become virtual master of the farm, my 
father being an old man. I was going to Pennsylvania, where many of 
my people dwell.” 

“Was Lydia there ?” asked Vincent. 

«She was,” he answered. 

“T thought so,” said Vincent, ‘and therefore I made that stipulation 
with you. I would have turned your father out, if you had not made 
the promise.” 
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“T know it,” replied Caleb, “but let thy vengeance die now. Do not 
burden thy soul with a fresh wrong before thou goest into the presence 
of thy God.” 

“What do you mean ?” cried Vincent, “‘I am gaining strength again 
daily ; but if I were sure of dying this night I would never relinquish 
my revenge. I swore to frustrate all your plans, and I have kept my 
oath.” 

“Thou hast kept it!” said Caleb, a light kindling upon his dark 
face, “and I have never repented what I dia for a moment. I watched 
over Lydia, jealously. If thou hadst married her I would have sacri- 
ficed my love for her to our old friendship ; but when I-remember from 
what I saved her, I glory in all thou hast made me suffer for her sake ; 
yea, and I will glory in this also, if I am driven from my house by thee.” 

“You must go,” answered Vincent, with an evil smile ; “ you do not 
know that Lydia is here now, under my roof, about to become my 
wife? Your presence in our neighbourhood would not suit me. I 
should object to having a Friend so devoted near to my pretty Quaker 
wife.” ‘ 

“You tempt me beyond my strength,” cried Caleb, passionately ; 
“one slur more upon her name, and I will not answer for myself. 
Even now I could crush your feeble life out of you, as the life of a 
summer moth. Lydia here! I will not believe you !” 

“Nay, be thou calm, Caleb,” I said, leaving my hiding-place to 
draw near to him, and lay my hand upon his arm, “‘I am here, but not 
to become Vincent’s wife. He prayed me to be beside him in his last 
hours, but he has severed the only ties of gratitude that bound me to 
him. It is thou who hast saved me. It is thy life which is bound up 
with mine.” 

“Lydia,” he said, trembling with intense emotion, “thou knowest 
that my. life, even my soul’s life, is bound up with thine. I live a 
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solitary man for thee. I am poor and disinherited, but a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. 
Lydia, must I go out alone into my exile ?” 

“Tam not worthy to be thy wife,” I said, bowing down my head 
low before him; and he laid upon it his large hand, with .a gesture of 
mingled appropriation and benediction. 

“Now come what will,” he said, “I shall be rich beyond my hopes. 
Thou wilt not be afraid of poverty, Lydia? But bid thou farewell to 
Vincent, and let me take thee away, before my anger is again kindled.” 

As I turned fearfully to Vincent, towards whom I had not dared to 
look, a heavy groan, as of one: whose heart is broken, reached our ears 
and we saw him fall back upon the couch. I ran to him and raised 
his head upon my arm, upon which he fixed his glassy eyes upon mine, 

‘and moaned out the words, “ Good heavens! what a miserable fool I 
have been !” 
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And after that melancholy confession his utterance failed him, and he 
spoke no more, though he lived several days. But whenever he was 
conscious he listened eagerly to my words of peace, and forgiveness, 
and tenderness; or followed my movements about his chamber with 
untiring eyes. At last he passed away while sleeping, with my hand 
fast locked in his. 

Truly, I need not tell of the pomp, and ostentation, and hired show 
of mourning that attended Vincent Kynnaston to the grave. But I 
grieved for him, with a great inward troubling of which I spoke not, 
even to Caleb. There remained also a testimony of his love to me; 
for his will, dated immediately after his succession to his father’s estate, 
bequeathed to me every portion of his property which was not entailed ; 
whereat his next of kin fretted themselves, though they were wealthy 
and had need of nothing. 

Afterwards Caleb and I married, with the full approbation of Friends ; 
and as we had no ties in England, but rather Caleb had much to bear 
from former acquaintances, we went, with our sister Ellen Archer, to 
a pleasant abode in Pennsylvania, where we dwell under a covering of 
peace, such as the world knoweth not, neither can know. 
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NINETEEN. 


I am so filled with unrest to-night ! 
I sit by my window and watch the light 
Grow dim and faint in the western skies, 
And my heart beats low, and my lips breathe sighs, 
For something so precious is floating away 
Just out of my reach in the twilight gray. 


The last faint beam in the west has fled, 
The stars come forth, the day is dead. 
The wheels of time roll swiftly on, 
And nineteen years of my life are gone. 
I call to the sunbeam, “ Return, I pray ! 
You know what you are bearing away.” 
But I watch, and weep, and call in vain, 
It never will come to me again. 
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A HUNT BY MOONLIGHT. 


HE school was a large square house built of rough stone, with a 
garden and playground and fields around it. They called it 
Worcester House: nobody knew why, since it was a great many miles 
away from Worcester. Forty boys were received ; and the master, 
Dr. Frost, had just introduced the college cap: which some of them 
did not take to kindly. Country boys, born and bred in rural districts, 
are shy of going in for remarkable features of attire. 

You have not forgotten Sanker’s visit to us at Dyke Manor, when he 
was suspected of stealing the things which that wretched, tailless mag- 
pie had really taken. I told you of it last May, we had not seen 
Sanker since. It was getting on for September when school began 
again, for Mrs. Frost had died, and the holidays were prolonged: in 
consequence. 

Sanker was in the large class-room when we got in, bending over a 
desk. He looked up for a minute, and turned his head away. Tod 
and Iwentupto him. He did shake hands, and it wasas much as you 
could say. I don’t think he was the sort of fellow to bear malice ; but 
it took a good while to bring him round when once offended. 

“My father and Mrs. Todhetley are in the drawing-room,” said Tod. 
“They are asking to see you.” 

Sanker hesitated, but he went at last. The interview softened things 
a little, for he was civil to us when he came back agam. 

“What's that about the plants ?” he asked of me. 

I told him what. That they had been destroyed in some unaccount- 
able manner. ‘ Whether it was done intentionally, or whether the 
moving them into the hall and back again did it, is not positively 
decided; I don’t suppose it ever will be. You ought to have come 
over to that ball, Sanker, after all of us writing to press it.” 

“Well,” he said, coldly, “I don’t care for balls. Monk was sus- 
pected, was he not?” 

“Yes. Some of us suspect him still. He was savage at being 
accused of——but never mind that”—and I pulled myself up in sudden 
recollection, ‘ Monk has left, and we have engaged another gardener. 
Jenkins is not good for much.” 

“Hallo! What! has 4e come back?” 

Sanker was looking at the door as he spoke. Two of them were 
coming in, who must have arrived at the same time—Vale and Lacketer. 
They were new ones, so to say, both having entered only the past Easter. 
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Vale was a tall, quiet fellow, with a fair, good-looking face and mild 
blue eyes; his friends lived at Vale Farm, about three miles off 
Lacketer had sleek black hair, and a sharp nose ; he had only an aunt, 
and was from Oxfordshire. I didn’t like him. He had a way of 
cringing to those of us who were born to position in the world; but 
any poor fricndless chap, who had nothing but himself and his work 
to get on by, he put upon shamefully. As for him, we couldn’t find 
out that he’d ever had any relations at all, except the aunt. 

I looked at Sanker, to see which he spoke of: his eyes were fixed 
on Vale with a stare. Vale had not been going to leave, that the 
school knew of. 

“Why are you surprised that he has come back, Sanker ?” 

“Because I—didn’t suppose he woud,” said Sanker, with a pause 
where I’ve put it, and an uncommonly strong emphasis on the ‘ would.” 

It was just as though he had known something against Vale. Flash- 
ing across my memory came the avowal Sanker had made about his 
discovery of the thief at school, and I connected the one with the 
other. They call me a muff I know; but I can’t help my thoughts. 

“‘Sanker ! was he the thief?” 

“Hold your tongue, Ludlow,” returned Sanker, in a fright. “I 
said I’d give him a chance again, didn’t I? But I never thought he’d 
come back to take it.” 

“‘T’d have believed it of any fellow rather than of Vale.” 

Sanker turned his face sharp, and looked at me. ‘Oh, would you ?” 
said he, after a pause. “ Well, then, you'd better believe it of any other. 
Mind you do. It'll be the safer line, Johnny Ludlow.” 

He walked away right into a group of them, as if afraid of my saying 
more. I turned out at the door leading to the playground, and came ~ 
upon Tod in the porch. 

“What was that you and Sanker were saying about Vale, Johnny?” 

I ought not to have told him; I know I ought not; but I di. 
Tod read me ‘always as one reads a book, and I had never attempted 
to keep from him any earthly thing. 

“Sanker says it was Vale. About the things lost last half. He 
told me, you know, that he had discovered who it was.” 

‘‘ What, the thief! Vale?” 

“Hush, Tod. Give him another chance ; as Sanker says.” 

Tod rushed out of the porch with a bound. He had heard a 
movement on the other side of the trellis-work, but was only in time 
to catch a glimpse of the tassel of a cap disappearing round the corner. 

We went in for noise at Worcester House just as much as they do | 
at other schools; but not this afternoon. Mrs. Frost had been a 
favourite, and Sanker told us about her funeral. Things seemed to 
wear a mournful look. ‘The servants were in black, the doctor was in 
jet black, even to his gaiters. He wore the old style of dress always 5 
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breeches anda tail-coat. We used to call him old Frost; this after- 
noon we said “ the Doctor.” 

“You can’t think what it was while the house was shut up,” said 
Sanker. ‘‘Coal-pits are jolly to it. I never saw the Doctor until 
the funeral. Being the only fellow at school, I suppose was why they 
asked me to go to it. He cried so over the grave.” 

“Fancy old Frost crying!” interrupted Lacketer. 

_ “TI cried too,”’ avowed Sanker, in a short sharp tone, as if he dis- 
approved of the remark; and it silenced Lacketer. “She had been 
ailing a long while, but only grew very ill at the last, she told me.” 

“When did you see her?” 

“Two. days before she died. Hall came to me, saying I was to go 
up. It was on a Wednesday at sunset. The hot red sun was shining 
right into the room, and she sat back from it on the sofa in a white 
gown. It was very hot these holidays, and she felt at times fit to die 
of it: she never bore heat well.” 

To hear Sanker tell this was nearly as good asa play. A solemn 
play, I mean. None of us made the least noise as we stood round 
him: it seemed as if we could see Mrs. Frost’s room, and her nice 
white placid face, drawn back from the rays of the red-hot sun. 

‘She told me to reach a little Bible that was on the drawers, and sit 
close to her and read a chapter,” continued Sanker. “It was the 
seventh of St. John’s Revelation: where that verse is, that says there 
shall be no more hunger or thirst ; neither shall the sun light on them 
nor any heat. She held my hand while I read it. I had complained 
of the light for her, saying what a pity it was the room had no shutters. 
‘You see,’ she said, when the chapter was read, ‘ how soon all discom- 
forts here will pass away.’ Give my dear love to the boys when they 
come back,’ she went on. ‘Tell them I should like to have seen them 
all and said good-bye. Not good-bye for ever ; be sure tell them that, * 
Sanker: I leave them all a charge to come to me “ere in God’s good 
time. Not one of them must fail.’ And now I’ve told you, and it’s 
off my mind,” concluded Sanker. 

“Did you see her again?” 

“When she was in her coffin. She gave me the Bible.” 

Sanker took it out of his pocket. His name was written in it, “with 
Mary Frost’s love.” She had made him promise to read in it once 
daily, if he began only with one verse. He did not tell us that then. 

While we were looking at the writing, Bill Whitney came in. It was 
understood he had left at Midsummer. Lacketer shook. hands; he 
made much of Whitney, after the fashion of his mind and manners. 
Old Whitney was a baronet, and Bill would be Sir William some- 
time. His elder brother, who used to come with him to school, 
had died. Bill was good-natured, and divided hampers from home 
liberally. 
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“ Z don’t know why I’m back,” he said, in answer to questions ; “ you 
must ask Sir John. He took it in his head I should be the better for 
another year of it before going elsewhere, and so he has sent me. 
That’s through you, Tod.” 

“Through me !” cried Tod. 

Bill Whitney nodded. “When the two old ones met here at the 
funeral, they settled it somehow. Squire Todhetley said he was going 
to send you here for another year, and that put Sir John up to saying 
he should send me. I don’t care; as good be here as at another place. 
Who likes grapes ?” 

He was beginning to undo a basket that had been brought in with 
him : it was filled with grapes, peaches, plums, and nectarines. Those 
of us who had plenty at home. did not care to take much; but the 
others went in for it eagerly. 

“‘ Our peaches were finer than these, Whitney,” cried Vale. 

Lacketer gave Vale a push. “You big lout, mind your manners! 
Don’t eat the peaches if you don’t like ’em.” 

‘So they were,” said Vale, who never answered offensively. 

“There! that’s enough insolence from you.” 

Old Vale was Sir John Whitney's tenant. Of course, according to 
Lacketer’s creed, Vale deserved putting down for only speaking to 
Whitney. 

“He's right,” said Whitney, who thought no more of being his father's 
son than he would of being a shop-keeper’s. ‘‘ Mr. Vale’s peaches 
were the finest in the county this year. He sent my mother some, 
and she said they ought to have gone up to a London fruit-show.” 

“I never saw such peaches as Mr. Vale’s,” put in Sanker, talking at’ 
Lacketer, and not kindly. “And the flavour was as good as the look. 
Mrs. Frost enjoyed those peaches to the last: it was nearly the only 
thing she took.” 

Vale’s face shone. ‘We shall always be glad at home that they were 
so good this year, for her sake.” 

Altogether Lacketer was shut up. He stood over Whitney, who was 
undoing a small desk he had brought. Amidst the things that lay ‘on 
the ledge inside, was a thin, yellow, old-fashioned-looking coin. 

“Tt’s a guinea,” said Bill Whitney. “I mean to have a hole bored 
in it and wear it to my watch-chain.” 

“T’d lock it up safely until then, Whitney,” burst out Snepp, who 
came from Alcester. “Or it may go after the things that were lost last 
half-year.” 


Turning to glance at Sanker, I found he had left the room. Whitney 
was balancing the guinea on his finger. 

“‘Fore-warned fore-armed, Snepp,” he said. ‘‘ Who the thief was, 1 
can’t think ; but I advise him not to begin his game again.” 

“Talking of warning, I should like to give one on my own score,” | 
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said Tod. ‘‘ By-gones may be by-gones ; I don’t wish to recur to them; 
but if I lose anything this half and can find the thief, I’ll put him into 


the river.” 

“What, to drown him ?” 

“To duck him. I'll do it, as sure as my name’s Todhetley.” 

Vale dropped his handkerchief and stooped to pick it up again. It 
might have been an accident ; and the redness of his face might have 
come of stooping; but I saw Tod did not think so. Ducking is the 
favourite punishment in Worcestershire for a public offender, as all the 
county knows. When a man misbehaves himself on the race-course 
in Worcester, they duck him in the Severn underneath. 

“The guinea would not be of much use to anybody,” said Lacketer. 
“You couldn’t pass it.” 

“Oh, couldn’t you, though!” ‘answered Whitney. ‘“‘ You’d better 
try. It’s worth twenty-one shillings, and they might give a shilling or 
two in for the antiquity of the coin.” 

“ Gentlemen.” 

We turned to see the Doctor, standing there in his deep mourning, 
with his subdued red face. He came in to introduce a new master. 


The time went on. We missed Mrs. Frost; and Hall, a crabbed 
woman with a cross face, made a mean substitute. The puddings had 
less jam in them, and the pies no fruit. Little Sandon got ill; and 
one day, after hours, when some of us’ went up to see him, we found 
him crying for Mrs. Frost. He was only seven; the youngest in the 
school, and made a sort of plaything of; an orphan with no friends to 
see to him much. [Illness had used to be Mrs. Frost’s great point. 
Any of us that were laid by she’d sit with half the day, reading nice 
stories, and talking to us of good things, just as our mothers might do. 
I know mine would if she had lived. However, we managed to get 
along in spite of Hall, hoping the Doctor would find her out and dis- 
charge her. 

Matters went on quietly for some weeks. Nobody lost anything: 
and we had nearly forgotten there had been a doubt, when it occurred. 
The loss was Tod’s—rather curious, at first sight, that it should be, 
after his threst of what he would do. And Tod, as they all knew, was 
not one to break his word. It was only halfa crown ; but there could 
be no security that sovereigns would not go next. Not to speak of the 
disagreeable sense of feeling the thief was amidst us still, and taking 
to his tricks again. 

Tod was writing to Evesham for some articles he wanted. Bill 
Whitney, knowing of this, got him to add some stationery for himself: 
which came back in the parcel. The account, nine-and-tenpence, was 
made’out to Tod (“Joseph Todhetley, Esquire !”) half a crown .of it 
being Whitney’s portion. Bill handed him the half-crown at once ; 
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and Tod, who was busy with his own things and had his hands full, 
asked him to put it on the mantel-piece. 

The tea-bell rang, and they came away and forgot it. Only they two 
had been in the room. But others might have gone in afterwards. We 
were getting up from tea when Tod called to me to go and fetch him 
the half-crown. 

“Tt’s on the mantel-piece, Johnny.” 

I went through the passages and turned into the box-room; a place 
where knots of us gathered sometimes. But the mantel-piece had no 
half-crown on it, and I carried the news back to Tod. 

“Did you take it up again, Bill?” he asked of Whitney. 

“T didn’t touch it after I put it down,” said Whitney. “It was 
there when the tea-bell rang.” 

They said I had overlooked it, and both went to the box-room. I 
followed slowly ; thinking they should search for themselves. Which 
they did; and were standing with blank faces when I got in. 

“Tt has gone after my guinea,” Whitney was saying. 

“ What guinea ?” 

“My guinea. The one you saw. That has disappeared a week 
past.” ; 

He was not a fellow to make much row over anything; but Tod— 
and I, too—wondered at his having taken it so easily. Tod asked him 
why he had not spoken. 

“ Because Lacketer—who was with me when I discovered the loss— 
advised me to be silent for a short while,” said Whitney. ‘ He hasa 
suspicion ; and is looking out for himself.” 

** Lacketer has ?” 

“He says so. I’m sure he has. He thinks he could put his finger 
any minute on the fellow; but it wouldn’t do to accuse him without 
proof, and he’s waiting for it.” 

Tod glanced at me, and I at him, both of us thinking of Vale. 

“Yesterday Lacketer lost something himself,” continued Whitney. 
“A shilling, I think it was. He went into a fine way over it, and 
said now he’d watch in earnest.” 

‘Who is it he suspects ?” asked Tod. 

“He won’t tell me ; says it would not be fair.” 

“Well, I shall talk about my half-crown, if you and Lacketer choose 
to be silent over your losses,” said Tod, decisively. ‘And I'll be as 
good as my word, and give the reptile a ducking if I can track him.” 

He went straight to the playground. It was a fine October evening, 
the daylight nearly gone, and the hunter’s moon rising in the sky. Tod 
told about his half-crown, and the boys ceased their noise to listen to 
him. He talked himself into a passion, and said some stinging things. 
“He suspected who it was, and he heard that Lacketer suspected, and 
he fancied another or two suspected, and one meu’; and he thought, — 
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now that affairs were come to this pitch, when nothing, put for a 
minute out of hand, was safe, it might be better for them all to de- 
clare their suspicions, and hunt the animal as they'd hunt a hare.” 

There was a pause when Tod finished. He was the biggest and 
strongest in the school ; his voice was one of power, his manner ready 
and decisive ; so that it was just as though a master spoke. Lacketer 
came out from amidst them, looking white. I could see that in the 
twilight. 

“Who says I suspect? Speak for yourself, Todhetley. Don’t bring 
up my name.” 

“Do you scent the fox, or don’t you?” roared Tod back again, not 
at all in a humour to be crossed. “If you do, you must speak, and 
not shirk it. Is the whole school to lie under doubt because of one 
black sheep ?” 

Tod’s concluding words were drowned in noise ; applause for him, 
murmurs for Lacketer. I looked round for Vale, and saw him. behind 
the rest, as if preparing to make a run for it. That said nothing: he 
was one of those quiet-natured fellows who like to hold aloof from 
rows. When I looked back again, Sanker was standing a little for- 
ward, not far from Lacketer. 

“ As good speak as not, Lacketer,” put in Whitney. “I don’t mind 
telling now that that guinea of mine. has been taken; and you know 
you lost a shilling yourself. You say you could put your finger on the 
fellow.” 

“ Speak !” ‘‘Speak !” “Speak !” came the shouts from all quarters. 
And Lacketer turned whiter. 

“ There’s no proof,” he said. ‘I might have been mistaken in what 
I fancied. _ I won't speak.” 

“ Then I shall say you are an accomplice,” roared Tod, in his pas- 
sion. ‘I intend to hunt the fellow to earth to-night, and I'll do it.” 

“T don’t suspect any one in particular,” said Lacketer, looking as if 
he were run to earth himself. There.” 

Great commotion. Lacketer was hustled, but got away and dis- 
appeared. Sanker went after him. Tod had been turning on Sanker, 
saying why didn’t 4e speak. 

“ Half a crown is half a crown, and I mean to get mine back again,” 
avowed Tod. “If some of you are rich enough to lose your half-crowns, 
I’m not. But it isn’t that. Sovereigns may go next. It isn’t that. 
It is the knowing we have got a light-fingered, disreputable, sneaking 
rat amongst. us, whose proper place would be a reformatory school, not 
one for honest men’s sons.” 

“Name!” “ Proofs!” “Proofs!” “Name!” It was as if a very 
torrent had been let loose. In the midst of the lull that ensued, 
a voice was heard, and a name. 

“ Vale. ‘Harry Vale.” 

VOL, VI. 
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Harding was the one to say it: a clever, first-class boy—I mean as 
to his place in the school. You might have heard a pin drop in the 
surprise : and Harding went on after a minute. 

“T beg to state that I do not accuse Vale myself. I know nothing . 
whatever about the case. But I have reason to think Vale’s name is 
the one that has been mentioned in connection with the losses last half.” 

**T know it is,” cried Tod, who had only wanted the lead, not 
choosing to take it himself. ‘Now then, Vale, make your defence if 
you can.” 

I dare say you recollect how hotly you used take up a cause when 
you were at school yourselves, not waiting to know whether it might be 
right.or wrong. Mrs. Frost said to us on one of these occasions she 
wondered whether we should ever be as eager to take up heaven. They 
pounced upon Vale with an awful row. He stood with his arm round 
one of the trees behind, looking scared to death. I glanced back for 
Sanker, expecting his testimony, but could not see him, and _ at that 
moment Lacketer appeared again, peeping round the trees. Whitney 
called to him. 

‘* Here, Lacketer. Was it Vale you suspected ?” 

*“‘ As much as I did anybody else,” doggedly answered Lacketer. 

It was taken as an affirmative. The boys believed the thief was 
found, and were mad against him. Vale spoke something, shaking and 
trembling like the leaves in the autumn wind, but his words were 
drowned. He was not brave, and they looked ready to tear him to 
pieces. 

“ My half-crown, Vale,” roared Tod. “Did you take it just now?” 

Vale made no answer; I thought he could not. | His face frightened 
me: the lips were blue and drawn back, the teeth chattered. 

“Search his pockets.” 

It was a simultaneous thought, for a dozen said it. Vale was turned 
out, and half a crown found upon him; no other money. The boys 
yelled and groaned. Tod, with his great strength, pushed them aside, 
as the coin was flung to him. 

‘Shall I resume possession of this half-crown >” he asked of Vale, 
holding it before him in defiant mockery. 

“Tf you like... -I——” 

Vale broke down with a gasp and a sob. His piteous aspect might 
have moved even Tod. 

‘‘ Look here,” said he, ‘I don’t care in general to punish a coward ; 
1 regard him as am abject animal beneath it; but I can’t go from my 
word. Ducking is too good for you, Vale, but you shall have it. Be ~ 
off to that further tree yonder; we'll give you so much grace. 
Let him start fair, boys, and ‘then hound him on. It will be a fine 
chaser” 

Vale, seeming to be too confused and terror-stricken to do: anything 
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but obey, went to the tree, and then darted away in the direction of the 
river. It takes time to read all this ; but scarcely a minute appeared 
to have passed since Tod first came out with Whitney, and spoke of 
the half-crown. Giving Vale the fair start, the boys sprang after him, 
shouting, groaning, hissing, like a pack of hounds in full cry. Tod, the 
swiftest runner in the school, was following, when he found himself 
seized by Sanker. I had stayed. 

“ Have you been accusing Vale? Are you going to duck him?” 

“Well?” cried Tod, angry at being stopped. 

“It was not Vale took the things. Vale! He is as innocent as you 
are. You'll kill him, Todhetley ; he can’t bear terror.” 

“Who says he is innocent ?” 

“T do. Isay it on my honour. It was another fellow, whose name 
I’ve been suppressing. ‘This is your work, Johnny Ludlow.” 

I felt a sudden rush of repentance, a conviction that Sanker spoke 
nothing but the truth. 

“You said it was Vale, Sanker.” 

“T never did. You said it. I told you you’d better believe it was 
any other rather than Vale. And I meant it.” 

But that Sanker was not a fellow to tell a lie, I should have thought 
he told one then. The impression resting on my memory was that he 
acknowledged to its being Vale, if he had not exactly stated it. 

“You know you told me to be quiet, Sanker: you said, give him a 
chance.” 

“But I thought you were speaking of another then, not Vale. I 
swear it was not Vale. He is as honest as the day.” 

Tod, looking fit to strike me, waiting for no more explanation, was 
already off, shouting to the crew to turn, far more anxious now to save 
Vale than he had been to duck him. 

How he managed to arrest them, I neverknew. He did doit. But 
for being the fleetest runner and strongest fellow, he could not have 
overtaken, passed, and flung himself back upon them, with his arms 
stretched out, his word of explanation on his lips. 

The river was more than a mile away, taking the straight course over 
the fields, as a bird flies, and leaping fences and ditches. Vale went 
panting on, for it. It was as. if his senses were scared. Tod flew 
after him, the rest following on now more gently. The school-bell 
boomed out to call us in to evening study, but none heeded it. 

“Stop, Vale! Stop!” shouted Tod. “It has beenamistake. Come 
back and hear about it. It was not you; it was another fellow. Come 
back, Harry; come back !” 

The more Tod shouted, the faster Vale went on. You should have 
seen the chase in the bright moonlight. It put us in mind of those 
fairy tales of Germany, where the phantom huntsman and his pack are 
seen coursing at midnight. Vale made for a part where the banks of 
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the river are overshadowed by trees. Tod was only about thirty yards 
behind when he gained it ; he saw him leap in, and heard the plunge. 

But when he got close, there was no sign of Vale in the water. 
Had he suddenly sunk? Tod’s breath and heart stood still with the 
fear. The boys were coming up by ones and twos, and a great 
silence fell upon them. Tod stripped, ready to plunge in to the rescue 
when Vale rose. 

‘‘Here’s his cap,” whispered one, picking it up from the bank. 

“He was a good swimmer ; he must have been seized with cramp.” 

“Look here ; they say there are holes in the river, just about this 
bend. What if he has sunk into one?” 

“ Hold your row, all of you,” cried Tod, in a hoarse whisper that 
betrayed his fear. ‘‘ Who’s to listen with that noise ?” 

He was listening for a sound, watching for the faintest ripple, that 
might give indication of Vale’s rising. But none came. Tod stood 
there in his shirt till he shivered with cold ; and the church clock struck 
seven and eight, and it was of no use waiting. 

It was a horrible feeling. Somehow we seemed, I and Tod, to be 
responsible for Vale’s death. I for having mistaken Sanker; Tod for 
entering upon the threatened ducking, and hounding the boys on. 

The worst was to come: the going back to Dr. Frost and the masters 
with the tale; the breaking it to Mr. and Mrs. Vale at Vale Farm. 
While Tod was dressing himself, the rest went on slowly, nobody staying 
by him but me and Sanker. 

“It’s your doings more than mine,” Tod said, turning his anger on 
Sanker in his awful distress. ‘If you knew who the thief was 
last half, you should have disclosed it; not have given him the 
opportunity to resume his game. Had you done so this could not - 
have happened.” 

“J promised him then I should proclaim him if he did; I have 
told him to-night I shall do it,” quietly answered Sanker. “It was 
Lacketer.” 

“ Lacketer !” 

“‘Lacketer. And since my eyes were opened, it has seemed to 
me ‘that all yours must have been closed, not to find him out. His 
manner was enough to betray him: only, I suppose—you wanted 
the clue.” 

“ But, Sanker, why did you let me think it was Vale ?” I asked. 

“‘ You made the first mistake ; I let you lie under it for Lacketer’s 
sake ; to give him the chance,” said Sanker. ‘ Who was to foresee you 
would go and tell it?” 

It had never passed my lips, save those few words at the time when 
Tod questioned me.’ Harding was the one outside the porch who had 
overheard it ; but he had kept it to himself until now, when he thought 
the time had come for speaking. 
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What was to be done ?—oh, what was to be done? It seemed as if 
a great weight of darkness had suddenly fallen upon us, and could 
never again be lifted. We had a death upon our hands. 

“There’s just a chance,” said Tod, dragging his legs along like so 
much lead, and beginning with a sort of groan. ‘‘ Vale may have made 
for the land again as soon ashe got in, and come out lower down. In 
that case he’d make for his home probably.” 

Just a chance, as Tod said. But in the depth of despair chances 
are caught at. If we cut straight across to the left, Vale Farm was not 
more than a mile and a half off, and we turned to it. The absenting 
ourselves from school seemed as nothing. Tod went on with a bound 
now there was an object, a ray of hope; I and Sanker after him. 

“TI can’t go in,” said Tod, when we came in front of the farm, a 
long, low house, with lights gleaming in some of the windows. “ It’s 
not cowardice ; at least, I don’t think it is ; it’s never mind ; I'll wait 
for you here.” 

“T say,” said Sanker to me, ‘‘ what excuse are we to make for going 
in at this time? We can’t tell the truth.” 

Z could not. Vale was by himself; he had neither brother nor 
sister. I could not go in and tell his mother that he was dead. She 
was sitting in one of the front parlours, sewing by the lamp. We saw 
her through the window. But there was no time for plotting. Footsteps 
approached, and we did but get on the path when Mr. Vale came up. 
He was a tall, fine man, with a fair face and blue eyes like his son’s. 
What we said I hardly knew; something about being close by, and 
thought we’d call in on our way home. Sanker had been there several 
times in the holidays. 

Mr. Vale took us in with a beaming face to his wife. They were 
the kindest-hearted people, liberal and hospitable, as most weil-to-do 
farmers are. Mrs. Vale, rolling up her work, said we must take some- 
thing to help us on our way home, and rang the bell. We never said 
we could not stop ; we never said Tod was waiting outside. But there 
were no signs that Vale had gone home half-drowned. 

Two maids put the supper on the table, and Mrs. Vale helped shan, 
for Sanker had summoned courage to say it was late for us to stop. 
About fifteen things, Cold ducks, and a ham, and collared-head, and 
a big dish of custard with nutmeg on the top, and fruit and cake. 
I couldn’t have swallowed a morsel; the lump rising in my throat 
would have hindered it. I don’t think Sanker could, for he said reso. 
lutely, we must not sit down because of Dr. Frost. 

“ How’s Harry ?” asked Mrs. Vale. 

“Oh, he's—very well,” said Sanker, after waiting to see if I’d 
answer. “Have you seen him lately ?” 

“ Not since last Sunday week, when he and Master Snepp spent the 
day here. He was looking well, and seemed in spirits. It was rather 
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a hazard, the sending him to school at all; the master” (looking at 
Mr. Vale) ‘wanted to have him taught at home, as he has been until this 
year : but I think it is turning out for the best.” 

“ He gets frightened, doesn’t he,” said Sanker, who knew what she 
meant. 

“ He did,” replied Mrs. Vale; “he is growing out of it. Never was 
a braver little child born than he; but when he was four years old, 
he strolled away from his nurse into a field where a bull was at grass, 
a savage animal. What exactly happened we never knew; that Harry 
was chased across the field by it was certain, and then tossed. The 
chief injury was to the nerves, strange though that may. seem for so 
young a child. Fora long while afterwards, the least alarm would put 
him into a state of terrible fear, almost a fit. But he is getting over 
it now.” 

She told this for my benefit; just as if she had divined the night’s 
work ; Sanker knew it before. I felt sick with remorse as I listened— 
and Tod had called him a coward! Let us get away. 

“T wish you could stay, my lads,” cried Mr. Vale; “it vexes me to 
turn you out supperless, What’s this, Charlotte? Ah yes, to be sure! 
I wish you could put up the whole table for them.” 

For Mrs. Vale had been putting up some tartlets into paper, and 
gave them to us, a packet for each. ‘‘ Eat them as you go along,” she 
said. “And give my love to Harry.” 

*‘ And tell him that he must bring you both on Sunday, to spend the 
day,” added Mr. Vale. “Perhaps young Mr. Todhetley will come also. 
You might get here to breakfast, and go with us to church. I'll write 
to Dr. Frost.” 

Outside at last; I and my shame. ‘These good, nice, simple-hearted 
people— oh, had we indeed, between us, made them childless? 
“Young Mr. Todhetley,” waiting amid the stubble in the outer field, 
came springing to the fence, his white face working in the bright light 
of the hunter’s moon. 

“What a while you have been! Well?” 

‘“‘ Nothing,” said Sanker, briefly. ‘No news! I don’t think we've 
been much above five minutes.” 

What a walk home it was! Mr. Blair, the out-of-school master, 
came down upon us with his thunder, but Tod seemed never to hear 
him.. The boys, hushed and quiet as nature is before an impending” 
storm, had not dared to tell and provoke it. I could not see 
Lacketer. 

“‘Where’s Vale ?” roared Mr. Blair, supposing he had been with us. 
“* But that prayers are waiting, I’d cane all four of you. Where are 
you going, Todhetley ?” 

“Don’t stop me, Mr. Blair,” said Tod, putting ihn aside with 2 
quiet authority and pain in his voice that made Mr. Blair stare. “Read 
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the prayers without me, please; I must see Dr. Frost. If you don’t 
know what has happened to-night, sir, ask the rest to tell you.” 

He went out to his interview with the Doctor. Tod was not one to 
shirk his duty. The seeing Vale’s father and mother he had shrunk 
from ; but the confession to Dr. Frost he made himself. What passed 
between them we, never knew: how much contrition Tod spoke, how 
much reproach the Doctor. Roger and Miles, the man-servant and 
boy, were called into the library, and sent abroad: we thought it might 
be to search the banks of the river, or give notice for it to be dragged. 
The next called in, was Sanker. The next, Lacketer. 

But Lacketer did not answer the call. He had vanished. Mr. 
Blair went searching for him high and low, and could not find him. 
Lacketer had run away. He knew his time at Worcester House was 
over, and thought he’d save himself from dismissal. As good mention 
here that Dr. Frost got a letter from his aunt the next Saturday, saying 
the school did not agree with her nephew, and she had withdrawn 
him from it. 

Whether the others slept that night, I can’t tell; I did not. Harry 
Vale’s drowned form was in my mind all through it; and the sorrow of 
Mr. and Mrs. Vale. In the morning Tod got up, looking more like 
one dead than alive. I felt fit to die myself; it seemed. that never 


another happy morning could dawn.in the world. 
“Shall I ask if I may bring you some breakfast up here, Tod? And 


” 


it’s just possible, you know, that Vale 

“Hold your peace, Johnny!” he snapped. “If ever you tell mea 
false thing of a fellow again, I’ll thrash your life out of you.” 

He came down stairs when he was dressed, and went out, waiting 
neither for breakfast nor prayers. I went out to watch him away, 
knowing he must be going to Vale Farm. 

Oh, I never shall forget it. As Tod passed round the corner by the 
railings, he ran against-him. Aim, Harry Vale. 

My sight grew dim; I couldn’t see; the field and the railings were 
reeling. But it only lasted for 2 moment or two. Tod’s breath was 
coming in great gasps then from his heaving chest, and he had Vale’s 
two hands grasped in his. I thought he was going to hug him; a 
loud sob broke from him like a cry. 

“We have been thinking you were drowned !” 

Vale smiled. ‘I’m too good a swimmer for that.” 

“ But you disappeared at once.” 

“T struck back out of the river the instant I got into it; I was afraid 
you’d come in after me ; and crept around the alder trees lower down. 
When you were all gone I swam across in my clothes ; see how they’ve 
shrunk !” 

“Swam across! Have you not been home ?” 

“No, I went to my uncle’s: it’s nearer than home: and they made 
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me go to bed, and dried my things, and sent to tell Dr. Frost. I didn’t 
say why I went into the water,” added Vale, lifting his kind face. 
‘But the Doctor came round the ferry late, and he knew all about it. 
They talked to me well, he and, my uncle, about being frightened at 
nothing, and I’ve promised not to be so stupid again.” 

“‘ God bless you, Vale!” cried Tod. ‘“ You know it was a mistake.” 

“Yes, Dr. Frost said so. The half-crown was my own. My uncle 
met us boys when we were out walking yesterday morning, and gave it 
me. I thought you might have seen him.” 

Tod linked his arm within Vale’s and walked off to the breakfast 
room. . The wonder to me was how, with Vale’s good honest face and 
open manners, we could have suspected him capable of theft. But 
when once you go in for a mistake it carries you on in spite of proba- 
bilities. ‘The boys.were silent for an instant when Vale went in, and 
then you’d have thought the roof was coming off with cheers. Tod 
stood looking from the window, and I vow I saw him rub his handker- 
chief across his eyes. 

We went to Vale Farm on Sunday morning early: the four of us 
invited, and Harding. Mr. Vale shook hands twice with us all round, 
so heartily, that we might see, I thought, they bore no malice, and 
Mrs. Vale’s breakfast was a sight to do you good, with the jugs of 
cream and the home-made sausages. 

After that came church: it looked like a procession turning out for 
it. Mr. and Mrs. Vale, the grandmother, an upright old lady with a 
China-crape shawl and white hair, us five, and a man and maid servant. 
The river lay on the right, the church was in front of us ;@people 
dotted the fields on their way to it, and the bells were ringing as they 
do at a wedding. 

“This is a different sort of Sunday from what we thought last Thurs- 
day it would be,” I said in Tod’s ear when we were together for a 
minute at the gate. 

“Johnny, if I were older, and went in for those kind of things, as 
perhaps I shall sometime, I should like to put up a public thanksgiving 
in church to-day.” 

“A public thanksgiving ?” 

‘“‘For mercies received.” 

I stared at Tod. He didn’t seem to heed it, but took his hat off 
and walked with it in his hand all across the churchyard. 

Jounny LupLow. 
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WIND! 


Winp ! There is wind in the furrows, 
Wind There is wind in the sky; 
No coign too low for its power, 
No throne for its might too high! 


It is here, through the sea-shells moaning, 
It is there, in the vaulted blue ; 

Aloft, where the gold stars glimmer, 
Below, where the ferns drop dew. 


Whence it cometh none may discover, 
Whence it goeth none may say ; 

It ariseth oft in the gloaming, 
Dies out ere the roseate day. 


Or it swells in the day in its fury, 
A Titan, that mocketh sight ; 

And lo! in a mood capricious, 
Is calm as the dove ere night. 


Now it rendeth sails on the ocean, 
With the wrath of the Power of Death: 
Now bends to the green corn-meadows, 
And stirreth the ears with a breath. 


Wind! I would die-in the blowing 

Of a cloud-flecked, soft moonlight ; 
Wind! I would die in the flowing 

Of those grand cloud-waves at night ! 


I would leave this weary Being, 
For the vast, unknown To Be ; 
I would see, with an angel’s seeing, 
The depths of that pathless sea ! 
O Giant ! all-grim in fury, 
O Angel! all-soft in love ; 
I would die, when thy reins are loosened 
And mount on thy wings above ! 
AsTLeEY H. Batpwin. 
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NELLY HUNT’S COURTSHIP. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “CHARLOTTE BURNEY,” &c. 


T was. a very fine Sunday afternoon in April, the month when the 
green leaves, like all other young things, are anxious to show their 
bright freshness before rain can dim or dust can sully them. 

To-day they seemed to have been vying with each other in coming 
out. The elm-trees, stretching across the end of the High Street, 
had made but a piebald show at early misty morning-time ; but— 
as the town-folk trooped out of church from afternoon service, clus- 
tering like a swarm of bees in the warm, genial sunshine, each greeting 
his or her neighbour—these very same elms had expanded into a 
green arch of triumph, spanning the London road, and inviting youths 
and maidens, old folk and children, to take a Sunday walk under the 
avenue they and their fellows made along the road. 

It was such a pretty road ; where the avenue ended, the hedge-banks 
tose higher.and higher, grieibidaced masses of yellow sandstone, 
more often grassed up to where the hawthorn trees began ; grassed and 
enamelled with cool primroses and peeping violets and wild strawberry 
blossoms. To-day the hawthorn was eo! budding ; but by next Sun- 
day it would be snow-white. 

A young couple had strayed far in late of the chatting groups in 
High Street. The town of Newton ended abruptly, its last houses look- 
ing naked against the open country beyond ; and directly they were past 
these, John Peyton drew his companion’s hand more closely within his 
arm, and looked down with admiring fondness in her pretty face. 

They were a well-matched pair. He was tall, and strongly built, with 
loving, honest eyes; and Nelly, with her plump, shapely figure, and 
fair, bright face, blue-eyed and golden-haired, was a witching Eve to 
such a stalwart Adam. And John Peyton looked bewitched and out of , 
his senses as she smiled up at him; but as they walked on some recol- 
lection struck him, and he looked very serious. - 

‘Nelly, who was that young fellow who stared at you so as we came 
out of church?” 

Nelly gave him a'rapid glance, and then composed: her face into 
Quakerish demureness. 

‘John, I’m surprised at you. I go to church to say my prayers, not 
to notice people who may chance to look at me.” 

But John still looked serious. 


“You know what I mean, Nelly. Who was that young fellow who 
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took off his hat to you as we came through the gate? Mrs. Dawson was — 
just speaking to me.” 

“Him? Dear me, John! As if I can call to mind all mother’s cus- 
tomers ina breath! Oh, yes, I know who you mean. That’s a Lon- 
doner, Mr. Parkinson, a’ gentleman who comes and takes refreshment 
in our shop on Saturdays. 

“And pray do. you stand behind the counter talking to him when- 
ever he comes?” John looked down sternly into the fair young face. 

“Upon my word, John, you grow as jealous as a Turk. What were 
men and women made for but to talk to one another? I believe you’d 
like me to be dumb, and deaf, and blind to everybody but you.” 

The red lips pouted. But John went on in the same severe voice— 

“You know better than that, Nelly. But when a girl is as pretty as 
you are, a pastrycook’s shop is not the best place for her, and I 
think she ought to be double as careful over her looks and words as she 
need be elsewhere.” 

“ And how do you know I’m not careful, sir?” 

Nelly was fairly angry. Her eyes flashed, and she took her hand 
away from his arm. 

John Peyton was perplexed and uncomfortable ; he stood still in the 
middle of the road, looking at the wayward girl. 

“‘ Nelly ”—he spoke with such a quiet earnestness that, in surprise at his 
new tone, she left off fuming and tossing her head, and looked up in 
his face—‘ you know this isn’t the first time we have had words about 
your love of admiration. You’ve promised to be my own dear little 
wife in three weeks. God knows”—he spoke very reverently—“ I don’t 
think myself good enough for such a dainty little darling as you; but 
I’ve always been open and plainspoken to you, Nelly; I’ve never kept 
anything from you, and I think you should act the same by me. Mar- 
riage isn’t a happy state where there’s a want of confidence.” 

Nelly looked impatient. 

“Well, you are such a long time coming to the point, John.” 

Her bright saucy face had almost tempted him to let the explanation 
stand over; but no, “It is best said out at once,” he thought. 

“Look here, Nelly ; was it you, or wasn’t it, that mother met walking 
in Carvings Wood Lane yesterday evening ?” 

“Stop, John.” Nelly’s face was red with anger. “ You’ve been 
setting your mother to keep watch on me, have you? If you'll do this 
before marriage, what will you do after? If I can’t be trusted, I won’t 
be married, Mr. Peyton, I can tell you, and the sooner we part com- 
pany the better.” 

She turned to go back to Newton ; but John Peyton placed himself 
sturdily in her path. 

“We don’t part like this, Nelly ; I’m almost your husband, and I’ve 
a right to know who your friends are.” 
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His anger frightened her, but she would not let him see that she 
cared for it. 

“A right !—really, one would think—” and then a sob came in her 
throat, and she burst into passionate crying. 

They had had many a little tiff before, but John had never seen 
Nelly’s tears; and as she stood before him sobbing, her pretty face 
hidden in her handkerchief, he felt as if he had been guilty of some 
crime. 

** Don’t, Nelly—don’t, there’s a darling girl; it makes my hear‘ 
bleed.” He put his arm round her, and tried to draw her to him, but 
she turned her head away, sobbing more than ever. 

“It’s so unkind—so unfair—so cruel!” the words came spasmodically 
between her sobs—she was really very unhappy—“ as if I could help 
myself! I was just going out on an errand for mother, and this Lon- 
don gentleman came in, and he asked me the nearest way to Westcott, 
and I said I’d walk to the end of the High Street, and show him; and 
—oh, John, I never thought you’d be such a tyrant; I’m sure I can’t 
be a happy wife to you if I’m to be spied on like this.” 

She expected to be soothed and coaxed into forgiveness; but John 
was not satisfied; he stood irresolute, his manly face clouded over. Then 
he cleared his throat, as if he felt that the next ebui must be very dis- 
tinctly spoken. 

“Nelly, darling; I’m sorry I spoke roughly, but all my life I've 
found a few plain words more useful than keeping a smooth tongue 
and a sore heart. If you only went down High Street, how came you 
in Carvings Wood Lane ?” 

“ It’s you who are deceiving now, John; and I hate shams—calling 
me your darling, indeed, and nursing up a fresh quarrel against me. . I 
don’t know why I’ve listened to you so long, I don’t indeed ; a poor 
clown of a man, who can’t even ride on horseback.” 

She’ pushed past him, and he did not try to stop her. For the mo- 
ment, his indignation overcame his love; he hurried along the road, 
without even turning his head to look after her. 

Nelly walked home, careless of her red eyes and agitated face. At 
her mother’s door, she met Mr. Parkinson. But she was at war with all 
the world, and she hurried in without even a bow, and closed the shut- 
tered door in her new admirer’s face. 

“ Nelly,” her mother called out from the parlour; “come here, will 
ye? If you've not had church enough, I fancy I could get there this 
evening, if you’d lend me your arm ; come three weeks, and I shall 
have a stronger arm than yours to lean on. John’s too good a son to 
his own mother not to be kind to yours, dear.” 

Poor crippled Mrs. Hunt sat with the high back of her easy-chair 
between her and the door; she did not see her daughter's tell-tale 
face. 
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“T’ll be down presently,” the girl said, in a subdued voice; and the 
old woman went on reading her Bible. 

Poor Nelly! her mother’s words pierced through the angry self- 
defence that had supported her on her way home ; she had been asking 
herself for what she had been living all these six months. Only twenty- 
four hours ago, after her walk with Mr. Parkinson, she had thought, 
before her looking-glass, that it was a sad pity she had thrown herself 
away on John Peyton. 

“Who can tell? IfI had only waited, perhaps I might have been 
a real London lady, driving about in my carriage.” 

But these ambitious thoughts grew dim at her mother’s words, and 
she realized the cloud that had fallen over her life. All was over 
between her and John. She had given him up, and he would never 
make friends again unless she owned she had been to blame. 

“‘T wonder which would be hardest,” said the pouting beauty: “to 
be the talk of the whole town, for they'll all say John jilted me, or to 
beg his pardon, and take to prim behaviour for the rest of my days. No, 
I can’t beg John’s pardon; and if I could, I should never satisfy him. I 
know myself better than he does. I hate prim, particular ways; and as 
to living with that spying mother of his, I can’t and I won't.” 

She took another long look at herself in the little glass, and as 
she smiled with satisfaction, her small pearly teeth glistened against her 
full red lips. 

“There’s no use in hiding one’s eyes from the truth. I am very 
pretty, of course I am; and pretty girls have as much right to all the 
admiration they can get as hard-working ones have to the money they 
earn. I fancy I’m more ornamental than useful, and John doesn’t want 
that kind of a wife.” 

She turned away with ‘a conceited little toss of her head, and then 
she sighed. With all her folly, deep down in her heart, she loved young 
Peyton. 

“ He'll come ‘to his senses to-morrow,” she thought ; “I shan’t tell 
mother we’ve quarrelled.” 

Nelly’s thoughts wandered sadly during evening service. John sat 
very near her, and although he seemed quite unconscious of her pre- 
sence, she kept on thinking of him. 

As they came out into the porch, he passed them ; Mrs. Hunt laid-her 
hand on his arm. ‘Come home and eat a bit of supper with us, John, 
won't ye ?” 

“ Thank you kindly, Mrs. Hunt, but I can’t. . My cousin, Joe Latter, 
sails for Melbourne on Thursday, and this is the last evening he can 
spare us’ before he goes away.” 

He glanced at Nelly. The pleading look in his eyes must have 
touched her heart if she had seen it; but they had reached the narrow 
outlet leading into the town, and Mr. Parkinson stood at the corner. 
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Nelly flushed with triumphant pride. Here was a lover after her own 
heart. She had passed him without a word, shut the door in his face, and 
there he was standing just to wait the chance of seeing her. Ah, she 
would speak to him, too, that she would. 

“Good night, Mrs. Hunt,” said John Peyton; “ won’t you say good 
night, Nelly ?” 

But the temptation was too strong; if she turned towards John, she 
should be putting a slight on Mr. Parkinson. 

“ Good evening ;” she held out her hand to the young Londoner, 
and turned completely away from Peyton. 

“Nelly, Nelly, don’t you see John.” 

Mrs. Hunt saw the angry flush on his face, and she pulled her 
daughter’s sleeve. Nelly took no heed, and before her mother had 
recovered from the consternation caused by her behaviour, John 
Peyton was walking down High Street with long striding steps. 

Nelly was so engrossed by the thought of John’s mortification, that she 
failed to notice her new admirer’s surprise. He seemed almost 
startled when she held out her hand, and he made no attempt to walk 
home with her. 

“ But that’s only because of mother; if I’d been alone, he’d have 
come on fast enough.” Her mother’s voice startled her. 

“ Why didn’t you answer John, Nelly ?” 

Gentle Mrs. Hunt was almost angry. ’ 

‘J didn’t hear what he said.” Nelly thought it would be kinder and 
wiser, too, not to mention the quarrel until she was quite sure of Mr. 
Parkinson. 

She had made up her mind to give John up; it would be absurd to 
throw herself away on a rough, country-town shopman, when she felt 
she had so good a chance of being made a lady. John himself had 
always said she was too good for him. 

But that night, when she was alone in her room, Nelly was troubled ; 
not about the unhappiness she had caused, but by a secret, underly- 
ing consciousness that as yet Mr. Parkinson had said nothing to her 
that he might not have said to any other pretty girl in Newton. 

‘But then he’s seen me with John, and of course he thinks I’m 
engaged. I’ll set that right on Saturday; he’s sure to come next 
Saturday. 


John Peyton’s mother was a tall, large-boned, north country woman. 
She had a pleasant face, and open, round gray eyes, like her son’s. She 
was well to do in the world, and she lived with her two sons in a 
‘comfortably furnished cottage a little way from Newton. 

“I’m fair capt where John’s gotten,” she said on that Sunday night. 
“ Maybe, Joe Latter talked him over, and he’ll bide all night at his farm.” 

They sat up another half-hour, but John did not return. 
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“Thee’d best leave the house-door on the latch, Robbie,” she said 
to her youngest son ; “ John’ll be home early.” 

Next morning was washing-day, and Mrs. Peyton came down at 
four o’clock. She was surprised to find John sitting in the tile-floored 
room which served both as kitchen and parlour. He sat at the table, 
his head resting on his crossed arms, fast asleep. 

His mother bent over him; his face was flushed and troubled, and 
his eyelashes were wet with tears. 

“What ails the lad?” she said to herself, and she moved quietly 
across the floor, so as not to disturb him. ‘‘I hope there’s been no 
words ’twixt him and Nelly for what I told him. I hate a tale-bearer as 
I do hate poison, and yet it seemed right and fair to tell John what I’d 
seen. Nelly Hunt’s well enough in her way; but to my thinkin’. she 
be too, set up for a plain working-man’s wife.” 

The maid came noisily down the ladder that led to her sleeping-place 
in the roof. John Peyton started up, awake. 

“Come out to the byre with me, John.” Mrs, Peyton spoke quickly ; 
she wanted to get her son away from observant eyes. He rose up, 
and followed her to the cow-house. 

“Did you sleep at Joe Latter’s?” she said. 

John Peyton did not answer at once; he looked down on the ground, 
and his mouth worked uneasily. 

His mother stood by patiently ; she understood his moods well; she 
knew that he thought more easily than he spoke, and that he rarely 
spoke at all of that which moved him deeply. 

He raised his eyes at last ; they were so full of anguish that she could 
scarcely keep from asking what ailed him. His voice was hoarse and 
broken. 

“Mother, I believe you-are the best mother a son ever had, and I 
know I am the child you love best ; yet I must fasten a great sorrow on 
you.” Even now she did not’speak ; her face grew a shade paler, and 
she pressed her hands together; but she was still calm and. collected. 
“I did not sleep at Joe Latter’s, mother. I walked up and down, up 
and down the,Londen road, settling the plan of my life; it’s settled 
now, mother.” 

His mother’s heart sank; there was a stern resolution in her son’s 
eyes which told her that whatever she had to listen to was unalterable. 

“What's it, John? Say it out at once.” 

He turned: his face away ; he could not bear the loving sympathy in 
those honest, gray eyes. 

“ Mother, it’s all over between Nelly and me. I’m not good enough 
for her, and we're parted.” He almost broke down; but in a moment 
or two he went on. ‘Better for both,” he said, bitterly, “if she had 
found this out before; but it’s a mercy for both that it is found out in 
time to stop worse’ mischief.” 
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“Oh, John, John; was it only the lassie’s silly talk ?” 

He looked surprised ; it was new to hear his mother find excuse for 
N elly. Poor mother! just then she would have knelt to the wayward, 
vain girl if, by winning her back, John’ s eyes could have been quit of 
their bitter anguish. 

“T can’t tell you any more, mother, and you mustn’t ask me ques- 
tions.” He stopped, and she listened breathlessly, for she knew there 
was worse news to hear. “Mother,” he said, speaking rapidly, “I’ve 
promised Joe to sail for Melbourne on Thursday.” 

“Oh! John.” A deep sob came with the words. 

“Mother,” he grasped both her hands tightly, “don’t ask me to stay 
here—don’t. To see her another man’s wife would do for me. My 
only chance is to go away at once. Maybe it’s my only chance of 
not doing harm. I didn’t know the mischiet in me till last night.” 


A week passed away, and John did not come to make his peace with 
Nelly. At first, the girl had a nervous dread of her mother’s grief and 
disappointment ; she knew how fondly Mrs. Hunt had looked torward 
to the marriage, and how heartily she loved John Peyton. As the days 
passed on, Nelly grew surprised at her mother’s silence; she seemed not 
to notice John’s absence; she was wholly absorbed in studying the news- 
paper. 

Saturday was close at hand, and’ Nelly grew more cheerful. She 
should let Mr. Parkinson know she was free, and then, when he had 
told her that which she felt sure he was dying to say, she would be 
open with her mother, and tell her she had quarrelled with John 
Peyton. 

Saturday morning came ; but when Nelly went into the little parlour 
behind the shop, she found her mother there, crying as if her heart 
would break. 

‘*What is it, mother? Oh! whatever has happened ?” 

But some minutes passed before she could distinguish anything more 
definite than a murmur of ruin, and broken banks, and the workhouse. 
At length the poor old woman’s sobs grew less frequent, and then Nelly 
learned that the bank which held all her father’s savings had failed. 

“I don’t see much.in that, mother; we’ve got the business anyhow. 
Where’s the use in locked-up money?” ; 

“You poor child! D’ye fancy, Nelly, I could ever have kept this 
business going without extra money coming in? Why, I was only wait- 
ing to see you married, and then I’d have washed my hands of the 
shop altogether. You're safe enough, Nelly; but your old mother has 
only the workhouse to look to now.” 

Nelly stood speechless. Just then some one tapped at the parlour 
door. 

It was Mrs. Peyton. She did not see poor Mrs. Hunt’s tear-stained 
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face; her eyes fixed at once on Nelly; the new, solemn look in them 
frightened the girl. 

“Oh, Mrs. Peyton, what is it? What’s been happening?” 

“‘There’s been nothing happened that will fret you, Nelly Hunt. I’m 
come to give you a message from my son. Before he went away, he 
bade me say he forgave you, and tell you to be true to the man you’ve 
set in his place ; you won’t be happy else.” 

“Set in John’s place! What’s this, Nelly ; and where’s John gone, 
Mrs. Peyton?” 

John’s mother still looked very stern, and Nelly stood blushing and 
biting her lips, quite unable to extricate herself from this dilemma. 

“Your daughter there,”—the tall, stern woman indicated Nelly by a 
movement of her head,—‘“‘told my son John last Sunday he wern’t 
good eno’ for the like of her, and, to be quit of the sight of a 
false, vain hussy, that bean’t fit to tie his shoe-strings, he’s left his 
home and sailed for Melbourne. Good day, Mrs. Hunt. I’m loth 
to part an old friendship like ours; but I can’t abide the sight 0’ yon 
girl after what’s chanced.” 

What a day of sorrows this anxiously-looked-for Saturday had proved 
itself ! 

It was long before Mrs. Hunt could believe that Nelly’s marriage 
with John Peyton was an impossibility. The girl, heavy-hearted her- 
self, tried at last to comfort her by imparting her hopes about the young 
Londoner. 

“A Londoner!” the old woman exclaimed, more angry than Nelly 
had ever seen her in her life; ‘do you suppose, you foolish child! that 
a Londoner cares for a country shop-girl, unless she has a little-of her 
own to help him on in life? Londoners are all for getting on and marry- 
ing above themselves. Ne’er a one of them would take up with. the 
daughter of a bankrupt pastrycook, for that’s what I am, Nelly. You 
may stare, but I tell you again the workhouse is the only home I’ve got 
to look to now. Oh! Nelly, Nelly, I thought you’d more heart!” 

The day passed on slowly, and Mr. Parkinson did not come. What 
could be keeping him away, Nelly wondered. He had appeared at the 
shop the three last Saturdays, and he had talked as if he intended to be 
a weekly visitor at Newton. 

Next morning, when she got into church, Nelly looked round for him, 
but he was not there. A minute or two later, she saw him coming up 
the.aisle with a gentleman and two ladies. 

Nelly’s heart sank. She knew that this was Mr. Jones, the rich 
farmer of Westcott, and she had often heard of his pretty daughter. 
She forgot the service ; her thoughts were troubled and anxious. When 
next she looked towards the seat occupied by the Jones’s, Mr. Parkin- 
son was seated next to the farmer’s daughter, just as John had sat by Nelly 
herself only last Sunday afternoon. Poor Nelly! Her attention wan- 
VOL. VI. N 
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dered sadly ; it was. a relief when service was over; she loitered in the 
churchyard as she came out. 

Just outside the gates she saw Mr. Jones’s drag waiting. Mr. Parkin- 
son handed in the two ladies, and then placed himself beside the pretty, 
smiling Miss Lavinia. 

Her mother opened the house-door for Nelly. 

“Why, Nelly, how late you are ; come into the parlour before you 
go up-stairs, here’s Mrs. Dawson wanting to see you.” 

“ Oh, Miss Nelly,”—Mrs. Dawson, the ironmonger’s wife, shook her 
‘head,—“ I’ve a bone to pick with you. My master says the business 
never had such a loss as it’s had in John Peyton. Well, well, you're 
‘more nice than wise ; you'll go a long way before you better John—mind 
you're not obliged to take up with the crooked stick at last.” 

Nelly made no answer. She knew that Mrs. Dawson was cousin to 
the rich farmer of Westcott, and could tell her what she so much longed 
to know ; and yet she dreaded to hear her fears confirmed. 

The visitor sat gossiping a little longer, and then she settled her bon- 
net, rustled out her brown silk skirt, and shook hands patronizingly 
with her less wealthy neighbours. ‘“‘ By the bye,” she stopped half-way 
down the shop, “I say, Miss Nelly, did you see the Joneses in church? 
That young spark with them is to marry Lavinia; they’ve been pro- 
mised some time, it seems, but my cousins didn’t like it because the 
young man’s only a clerk in a banking-house, but it’s all settled now, I 
hear. Well, I must be off, or I shall have Dawson raving for his 
dinner.” 


Mrs. Hunt’s words came true. She called her creditors together and 
‘satisfied them as well as she could; and then she found herself penni- 
less. But she was too much respected in her native town to be allowed 
to end her days in the blank, bleak union. Mrs. Dawson stirred up 
Farmer Jones, and he made such interest with the Squire of Westcott 
that he allotted one of his seven pretty gabled alms-houses to the 
poor widow. 

“And now, Nelly, what can we do for you?” said Mrs. Dawson. “If 
you'll take my advice, instead of going into a flashy London shop, where 
-girls learn more sauce than sense, you'll just swallow your pride and go 
to service.” 

And Nelly was. so ‘crushed, so utterly humiliated, that when Mrs. 
Dawson found a situation in London for her, she took it without a 
murmur. It was -not an arduous post, and was in many ways a pleasant 
one; she had to wait on-and read to an invalid, a lady neither young 
mor ‘old, but one chastened by years of constant suffering to a sweet- 
ness. and patience almost unearthly. In her mistress’s room Nelly had 
nothing to complain of ; but the restraint and companionship of ser _ 
-vice, after her free, spoiled bringing-up, proved very irksome. 
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Her mistress soon grew interested in the pretty, refined-looking girl ; 
little by little she won Nelly’s confidence, and learned how to serve 
her. 

Nelly had been nearly six years with Miss Walton when she was told 
one day that a person from Newton wished to see her. 

Her heart beat violently ; since her mother’s death, nearly three years 
ago, she had ceased ‘to have intercourse with her native place. Long 
ago she had bitterly repented her misconduct, and she shrank from the 
remembrance of it. 

When she came into the hall, she saw that her visitor was Mrs. 
Peyton. 

To Nelly’s surprise, John’s mother bent down and kissed her. 

“ How are ye, my lass—ye look but sickly? I want ye to come and 
see me, Nelly,” she said ; “I hear a fine character of you on all hands, 
and the holiday ull do ye good, lass—will ye come ?” 

Nelly blushed with pleasure and shame, and the tears rose in her 
eyes. 

She said she would go at once and speak to Miss Walton. 

She soon came back. 

“T may spend two days with you, Mrs. Peyton, if you are willing to 
be troubled with me so long. If it suits you, I can go to-morrow.” 

It was settled ; but when Mrs. Peyton went away, Nelly’s courage 
almost failed her. She had not dared to mention John’s name to 
his mother, and. now it seemed to her she dared not face her in the 
home which her repentance had taught her she herself had made 
desolate. 

She started for Newton early next morning. She was glad that she 
could take a bye road from the station to Mrs, Peyton’s cottage, and so 
avoid High Street. 

She walked timidly up the little gravelled path tothe door. She had 
not been there since John had taken her to drink tea with his mother. 

Tears streamed fast down her cheeks. Ah! what perfect. happiness 
had been within her reach, and to gratify her foolish vanity she had 
flung it away from her life for ever! She had learned to love John far 
more dearly in these long, sad years than she had ever loved him during 
her engagement. 

She tapped timidly at the door. 

It opened slowly, but it was not John’s mother—a stranger—a tall, 
bearded man stood before Nelly. 

He did not speak; he held the door open for her to pass in, and 
then he closed it, shutting her into the parlour alone with him. 

His eyes sought Nelly’s eagerly, but she had learned by slow degrees 
to dread her own vanity, as much as she formerly indulged it, and she 
moved on towards the door leading to the dairy, where she expected to 
find Mrs. Peyton. 
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“ Nelly tae 

She started at the well-known voice, and the next minute she was 
sobbing in John Peyton’s arms. 

When Mrs. Peyton came in half an hour afterwards, the tears still 
glistened on Nelly’s eyelashes. 

“Why, John, you good-for-nothing fellow! You’ve been and made 
her cry "—the happy mother gave him a tap on the cheek—“ as if the 
girl haven’t suffered enough, poor dear !” 

“‘ She shall never shed another tear through me, please God, if I can 
help it,” said John, reverently ; he put his arms round Nelly, and took 
her up to Mrs. Peyton to be kissed ; “she’s promised to be my wife 
as soon as ever Miss Walton can spare her, and that had better be soon, 


or I shall take her away, as they do in the Bush.” 
: KATHARINE S. Macguorp. 


—PLBRBLER I 


ALBERT THORWALDSEN, THE SCULPTOR, OF IRISH DESCENT. 


From time to time controversies have arisen with respect to the lineage 
and xationality of Thorwaldsen, the celebrated sculptor. The following 
short, but most authentic account of his genealogy may not be unin- 
teresting to some of the readers of THE ARGosy. 


Thorwaldsen was half Icelander and half Dane. His father was the son ofa 
clergyman in Iceland, by name Porvaldur.. Thorwaldsen’s mother was the daughter 
of aclergyman in Jutland. It is not certain whether Thorwaldsen was born in Ice- 
land, or on the voyage from Iceland to Denmark, or at Copenhagen, 

Most families in Iceland are able to trace. authentically their genealogies from the 
first ‘settlers in the country. This is also the case with Thorwaldsen’s_ genealogy, 
which has been traced from one of the earliest settlers in Iceland, named Hoskuldr 
Dalakollsson.. On a visit in Norway—about the beginning of the tenth céntury—this 
chief perceived a beautiful lady in the possession of a slave merchant, who thought 
she was muté, because she would not speak. Hoskuldr, struck with her beauty, at 
once prevailed on the merchant to deliver her over to him for a handsome sum. ° She 
turned out to be no less than ‘a princess, the daughter of the Irish king Myrkjartan. 
Her name was Melkarka, and she had been taken prisoner by Scandinavian pirates. 
Hoskuldr afterwards had a son with Melkarka, the celebrated Olafr Pa, whose hall at 
Hjardarholt is so well described in the introduction to the translation of the story of 
Burnt Njal. When Olafr was about twenty he went to Ireland, and was recognized 
by the Irish King Myrkjartan as his grandson. This Olafr Pa, the son of the Jrish 


Princess, was Thorwaldsen’s ancestor. 
: Jon A: HJALTALIN. 
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CHAPTER IL 
DARK DAYS. 


HE dead are more reverenced in France than with us. He lay in 
his coffin, cold and still, under the white sheet. The crucifix 

stood upright behind him, temporarily kept so ; the chamber had gala 
things about it, flowers, and ornaments, and his classical books. 
Mariette, the old servant, had done this: Lucie had to recover from 
the shock before she was capable of interfering in anything. She was 
in the chamber now; having come to it alone at dawn for a last look. 
Drawing aside the sheet with a timid hand, she burst into tears at the 
sight of the well-formed features, beautiful even in death, of him whom’ 
she had until the night but one before regarded as her father, the 
learned scholar, Jean Martin. 

None who have not passed through a similar trial can imagine the 
desolation that fell on her heart as she gazed. In that moment she 
almost forgot the revelation he had made, that she was not his own child 
—it seemed to her but as a fable told, a page out of a romance, Lying 
there before her, calm, white, placid, she loved him better than she 
had ever done in life. And, mixed with her natural grief, intrusive 
‘ thoughts whispered that she was now absolutely alone in the world, 
and must lie at the mercy of strangers for her daily bread, until she 
could learn to work for it. No wonder that the world had grown 
dark and heavy; and that like Marianna (in that book of. English 
poetry her father had -given her on her last birthday), she felt almost 
inclined to exclaim, “ I am a-weary, weary; I would that I were dead!” 
_ The dead are buried quickly in France, and M. Martin’s funeral took 
place that day at twelve. Although he had left no relatives, it did not 
lack attendants: all the professors of the college went to it, the organist 
of the cathedral, and other friends. When the coffin was being closed, 
a little incident had occurred, Mariette put her head into the room 
where Lucie sat, her voice hushed as she spoke, in reverence for the dead. 

“That crucifix, mademoiselle ?. As our late good monsieur—rest 
him !—so regarded it, never. permitting it to be moved out. of his 
chamber, perhaps we had better lay it upon his breast. He might 
like it, mademoiselle.” 
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“Oh yes, anything you think well, Mariette,” was the answer, as 
Lucie lifted her aching head. “Do all for the best.” 

And the lid was half nailed on, when Lucie Martin remembered her 
promise to her father. She hastened to Mariette in alarm. 

“T quite forgot—my heart is so full that I am stupid—but papa 
enjoined me to keep that crucifix always. Bring it to me, Mariette. 

“* But you are not a Roman Catholic, mademoiselle ! ” 

“What of that? A promise isa promise. Papa never told me 
anything but for my good.” 

And Mariette went and brought her the crucifix. 

It was all over; the funeral, and the day’s excitement, and the outer 
signs of grief. Grief, like other emotions, cannot endure without a 
break : and it seemed that Lucie Martin had cried to the end of her 
tears. They sat together in the dusk of the evening, she and the old 
Mariette: Mariette was fifty years at least, and looked very old to the 
girl of nineteen. She was a faithful, trusty, tried servant: but was in- 
capable of filling the place of friend or companion. Henceforth, so 
far as Lucie Martin knew, she would have to work for every bit of 
bread before she eat it; her life at the best would probably be one of 
toil, poverty, and solitude. 

“No, mademoiselle,” interrupted Mariette stoutly, in answer to a 
word breathed by Lucie, “it will be my place to work, not yours, 
Monsieur your father is gone; you are left, so to say, to me: and I 
must work to keep you as he did.” 

If a sad smilé passed for a moment over Lucie Martin’s lips, it was 
one of affection, and may be pardoned her. Poor Mariette work to 
keep her as her father had!’ She bent her face upon her hands as she 
sat in the low chair, deliberating whether to ‘confide to the old ser- 
vant the story disclosed to her by M. Martin: only because she feared 
it would sound so improbable did she hesitate. He had died without 
giving any clue to where the proofs of it might be found: like her own 
identification they were hidden in obscurity. Yes; it would be right 
and best to tell her. And Lucie related the tale exactly as she had 
heard it from the dying man’s lips. She could not have taken a wiser 
course. 

Mariette’s first comment, after listening to the end, was to lift her 
hands in horror and amazement. She was a woman of practical com- 
mon sense, but of no imagination. The former is undoubtedly the 
best and most useful endowment for those who have to battle with the 
world: judgment that will enable a man to sift the wheat from the 
chaff; to. distinguish between the real and the shadowy ; to read the 
difference in men’s faces—deceit in the rogue, uprightness in the 
man of honour. Of this good sense and judgment Mariette had a large 
share. Lucie on the contrary was imaginative, rather than practical: 
and imagination is by far the rarer and more delightful gift. Those 
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who possess it in its highest form would not exchange it for any other 
prize the world can offer. It lies hidden often under the quietest 
surface, unseen, undreamed of by ordinary observers. Not that they 
whom it sways have neither energy nor will: but the every-day affairs 
of the world carry no charm for them ; the greater portion of the people 
they meet with in Life’s Pilgrimage are so matter-of-fact, so tame, so 
thoroughly wanting in originality and romance: and they remain alone 
with that hidden life, so essentially their own, living in the world it 
creates. I think that all great master geniuses, whether of poetry or 
music, must have possessed this. There have been but few: talent is 
so often mistaken for genius now. 

“‘That is an extraordinary confession, mademoiselle,” began Mariette, 
breaking a long silence, during which she had had time to calm down 
to sober reflection. And Lucie could not contradict the assertion. 

“To begin with, I have been so accustomed to look on M. Martin 
as your father, that I cannot realize it, any more than if you suddenly 
told me the sun had never shone. And few can depend on what’s said 
by dying men. ‘Their minds wander.” 

“‘ His did not, Mariette.” 

“That’s true. And the story is so marvellous I think there must 
be something in it. Another idea that strikes me is this, mademoiselle, 
there was not the smallest atom of likeness between you. And he never 
did seem to love with the fondness of a father. He was uneasy in his 
mind, too, after he got very ill, just as though there was a weight upon 
it: that precious Babette noticed it as well as me. Yes, I think there 
may be something in the tale. Of noble birth! Dame! I always said 
you looked like it.” 

“We can but search for the proof, Mariette: the paper or document 
papa wrote and left. He said it was deposited in the house in a safe 
place.” 

“‘T don’t know where, unless it’s in his desk,” quoth Mariette, quaintly. 
“‘ Never a week but I’m in every hole and corner the roof holds, with 
my broom and duster.” « 

“T’ll look in the.desk to-morrow. No no, Mariette, not to-night. I 
dare say I shall find the papers there.” 

** And what then, Mademoiselle ? ” 

What then? Lucie Martin had not anticipated so far. She sat 
doing it now, and the old servant looked at her. 

“ Mariette, I don’t know what,” she said at length, with strange gravity. 
“« How could I go to these English people, rich and high and noble, and 
say, ‘I am your daughter, who was stolen from you so many years ago: 
{ come to ask you to let me take up my rights as such?’ I might be 
treated as an impostor. And indeed some impostors may have done 
this same thing already, and be established in my place.” 

“You are wrong, Mademoiselle Lucie. People easily detect the 
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difference between truth and falsehood. Besides, you'll go with the 
proofs of your identity and birth in your hand. Only to think of it!” 

“You must always remain with me, you know, Mariette ; even if they 
do adopt me for their daughter.” 

“T’ll remain with you while you are alone, and as long after it as I’m 
let,” was Mariette’s short and decisive answer. 

The search began in the morning. Lucie opened her father’s desk 
(as she could but call him still) and looked over the papers it contained. 
Nothing of the sort was there. Receipts, memoranda relating to his 
college duties, extracts from learned works in many languages; but 
nothing whatever relating to Lucie or to his private affairs. Mariette 
took up the search next.. Not a hole orcorner of their small apartment 
but she thoroughly visited ; not a drawer or cupboard that was not turned 
inside out, and its contents examined. But the deed was not dis- 
covered. If ever really written, it had been so well concealed that its 
existence was useless to them. 

A whole week went on. They did nothing but search. Many 2 
fruitless hunt did Mariette have after the document; many a night did 
she lie awake, wearying her brain to find out in what possible placeit might 
be hidden. All lost labour. She did not find it, and was in despair. 

‘So that, after all, I shall be compelled to remain as I am,” said 
Lucie one day, as Mariette was groaning over the misfortune. “‘ Perhaps 
it is best so, though I don’t know what will become of us. The future is 
an overwhelming thought to me, and now I seldom think of anything else.” 

“ What / think is, that your poor papa must have been dreaming when 
he said this,” returned Mariette. 

“ At least, all that remains to us now is to act as though he had been. 
I must try and get work now.” 

** 7 must, if you please, mademoiselle. I will make lace.” 

“‘Make lace!” 

“Yes. In my younger days I was remarkable for my lace-making, 
and even now, as you know, mademoiselle, I occasionally take up my 
pillow. I might teach you the art. It would bea sort of pastime for 
you, and I think by our joint efforts we might manage to live upon 
the profits. Will you learn it, mademoiselle ?” 

**T would learn anything that would enable me to support myself,’ 
replied Lucie. “The thought of debt is terrible to me. I could not 
live under the weight of so great a burden.” 

“You know, mademoiselle, I should not let you dispose of the lace, 
when made ; that would be my affair. They would impose upon you 
in the shops. You are not fitted for such work.” 

Lucie smiled. ‘Do you think I would object to it, Mariette? All 
necessary labour ishonourable. I must not be over-fastidiou$ now that 
I have to earn my bread. It would be far more degrading to remain 
idle and useless.” 
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Mariette shrugged her shoulders, as much as to say she pitied the 
poor child’s ignorance. “If you don’t agree to what I say, I shall not 
teach you,” she obstinately replied. “7 know what those shops are.” 

“Then, Mariette, have it so. We will both make the lace; you 
shall sell it, and I will be housekeeper. Then—when I get rich—when 
my ship comes home—you shall live with me, not as a servant but as 
my companion.” 

Mariette smiled a grim smile of gratitude. Nothing could ever 
make her forget the social distance between herself and her mistress, 
although they might have to live now nearly on an equality. “And 
meanwhile, Mademoiselle Lucie, I’ll give an eye after that paper from 
time to time. It may be found yet ; but we can’t starve till then.” 

Lucie grew clever at the lace-making, and before long turned out 
better work than her instructress. It was marvellous to watch the 
rapidity with which her beautifully shaped fingers moved the bobbins 
and shifted the pins. Necessity is a hard master, but often a kind one 
in the end. The profit upon the lace enabled them to exist, but it was 
a very bare existence. Independently of this, Lucie gained a little 
by singing at the cathedral. She was glad to accept payment now. 
When told during her father’s lifetime that she might make a profit by 
her magnificent voice, he had coldly answered, No ; never by so muchas 
asou. At first he had refused to let her sing at the cathedral ; she was 
Protestant, he said ; but Lucie and the organist overruled the objection. 

Times were changed. The organist, a true lover of his profession, 
and of Lucie’s voice, would have paid her out of his own pocket 
rather than lose her ;. later, Lucie grew to think he had paid her. But 
for being paid Lucie must have quitted the daily singing, and deprived 
herself of her only remaining pleasure. How swiftly she brushed 
through the streets, to and fro, not to lose time, she alone knew. But 
for the never-found document, they would have removed from the apart- 
ments and lived close to the cathedral. They could not do that as long 
as there existed the faintest hope of finding it. 

Time went on, and seemed hard enough. Lucie had no friends, few 
acquaintances—M. Martin had lived too retired a life to, make any. 
But they had lived well. He was not of a very provident turn, or 
Lucie had not been left so badly off. His annuity died with him ; his 
quarter’s salary from the college had always been forestalled. Even a 
few small debts were left. But Mariette and her young mistress bore 
resolutely on, working and hoping: and things began to look a little less 
gloomy. 

It was just at this time, when the life seemed not quite so hard—for 
habit reconciles us to discomfort—that the tide turned against them oncé 
more. Mariette lost her health. She was attacked with that most 
wearying and weakening of all maladies—low fever; and became so ill 
that she had to give up work. They had need of patience. The poor 
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sick woman would sit brooding over the fire for hours in a state of 
semi-unconsciousness. At times she roused herself—mentally, not phy- 
sically—and would then weep and lament over her helplessness. She 
might have gone to the hospital, sooner than remain a burden to her 
young mistress, but Lucie would not hear-of it; and besides, how could 
the young girl be left alone? Sick though Mariette was, she was a 
protection. Lucie did her best to keep things straight, so that Mariette 
might not suspect how much her help was needed. But it was of no 
use. Although, in the sense of the old song, there was no love to fly 
out at the window, poverty was waiting to enter in at the door. Lucie 
worked hard to struggle on. She deprived herself of the necessaries 
of life until she became white and thin. She often went supperless to 
bed, and would wake in the night, cold and sick with hunger. But she 
never uttered a complaint; and would have gone down to her grave 
sooner than permit Mariette to find out how much she was enduring. 

At length she broached the subject of quitting their apartments and 
taking two rooms near the cathedral. It was one of Mariette’s cold 
intervals, and she shivered from head to foot as she sat, dressed, and 
wrapped in a blanket. 

‘“‘ No, mademoiselle ; we must not leave,” said the woman, her teeth 
chattering. ‘‘ Doing nothing, I’ve had time to think matters over, and 
there’s one conclusive argument to my mind, that the tale was true. 
We shall find it yet.” 

** What is the argument ?” 

‘That M. Martin brought you up a—a Protestant.” 

* Say a heretic at once, Mariette ; I don’t mind.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, I will, mademoiselle. No father would make a heretic 
of his own daughter.” 

“ For the matter of that, Mariette, I think papa was as much a Pro- 
testant himself as he was a Roman Catholic.” 

Mariette groaned. Not at the suggestion, for she did not believe it : 
Monsieur had gone to the Evangelique Church on a Sunday to take 
care of his daughter, but that was nothing ; men in France, as Mariette 
knew, were given to remain away from worship altogether. The groan 
was for a reminiscence that had often cast a shadow across her soul, 
though she considerately kept it to herself. Monsieur Martin, an osten- 
sible Catholic, at any rate, had died without the help of priest, unshriven. 

Don't talk about moving from the rooms, Mademoiselle Lucie. 
T'll manage the back rent when I get better. We must look for the 
paper till we find it. Last night I dreamt I was pulling up the boards 
in the linen-closet.” 

And Lucie Martin struggled on again. 

One day, whilst hurrying to the cathedral, she was saying to herself 
that this state of things could not last much longer: either they must 
improve, or she would have to give up the struggle. Her frame was 
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not made for much endurance, and it was wearing her out. ‘True, 
Mariette was beginning to mend, but it might only be a short respite; 
besides, she was still so weak, that for a long while to come she would 
be unable to do anything. 

She happened to be rather early this evening, and as she entered the 
cathedral, she caught sight of her old master, the organist, talking to a 
stranger at the foot of the small staircase. He immediately directed 
attention to her, and she felt that the stranger scrutinized her closely, 
The chapel-master recognized her as she passed, and she returned his 
salutation with a modest grace, as charming as it was peculiar to her. 
Proceeding quietly on her way, she was soon followed by the master, 
who took his seat at the organ. ~ 

She sang well that afternoon : as she always did. But the adjective 
appears misplaced ; for her voice was of a quality heard but once or 
twice in a century. She had received the benefit of good instruction, 
the chapel-master excelled in his art, and had taken more than ordinary 
pains with her. She, on her side, had made the most of her oppor- 
tunity ; and rarely had pupil done so much credit to an instructor. 

The service was over. As Lucie was preparing to leave her place, 
the master stopped her, and said that he wished her to remain there a 
few moments. She wondered much for what purpose she was detained. 
In a little while she heard some one ascending the stairs, and the 
stranger she had observed that afternoon made his appearance. His 
face was lighted up with enthusiasm. 

“Excellent ! most wonderful !” he exclaimed. ‘‘ My good Hermann, 
I had no idea that your town possessed so great a treasure. Why have 
you never told me of this? My dear young lady,” he continued, ad- 
vancing to Lucie, “I must congratulate you upon possessing one of the 
most remarkable voices I have ever heard. With a little care you may 
become almost the first singer in the world. It will not do for you to 
remain here ; you must go to Italy and study. Even now you might 
come out as a prima-donna ; yes, now, I say it. My friend, I perceive, 
has not neglected you, or failed to bring his great powers to bear upon 
so pleasant a task. Hérmann, I can say no more now; I have an en- 
gagement, and must away; but I rely upon you to make known my 
wishes to mademoiselle. I will call on you to-night.” 

With that, and a low bow, he took his departure. Lucie was amazed, 
and knew not what to make of it. It was the first time she had 
listened to such praise, and the fact of its coming from a perfect 
Stranger increased her astonishment. She raised her eyes to the 
master’s face : it was flushed with pleasure, and yet over all there was a 
look of sadness. He hastily closed the organ and beckoned her to 
follow him. When in the street, he took her upon his arm and hurried 
through the crowded thoroughfare without making'a remark. She fol- 
lowed passively. He reached his home and ushered her into the sitting- 
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room, where his sister awaited him at the tea-table ; or supper, as it was 
there called. 

“T have brought you a guest,” he exclaimed, when fairly in. “A 
stranger, Pauline.” 

“ Ah, Lucie, I am glad to see you,” said the lady, rising from her 
seat. ‘‘ You are indeed almost a stranger. Why do you not come to 
see us now as formerly ?” 

“Tam poor, Mademoiselle Pauline,” replied Lucie. “I have to 
work. The poor have no time for visiting.” 

**T know it, my dear. You have to endure struggles which you are 
not fitted to bear. I can already see a great change in you. But you 
are young, and will soon recover your bloom when the tide flows in 
again. Nothing but my brother’s cruel veto, which I cannot under- 
stand, has prevented me from doing my best to render those struggles 
less painful to you. He had a reason, he said, but what the reason is 
I have never been able to discover.” 

“The soul of the reason was the welfare of Lucie,” replied the 
chapel-master. ‘The reason itself you shall now learn. It has not 
been in my power to disclose it until to-night: no one knows how im- 
patiently I have longed for this moment.” 

Mademoiselle Pauline placed a chair at the table, and motioned to 
Lucie to seat herself. 

“Take off your bonnet and mantle, child,” said the organist. “ You 
are going to stay with us an hour or two. Impossible, you say? 
Mariette ill at home? But what if I have sent our bonne, Hortense, 
to stay with her for the evening? Be easy, my child. It is all as I 
say.” 

“How kind you are!” exclaimed Lucie, with tears of gratitude. 
“Why. have you taken so much trouble on my account ?” 

“ Ah, that’s the secret,” said the good master. “‘ The fact is, young lady, 
we have a disclosure to make to you: a scheme I have had in my head ever 
since Monsieur your father died, and I heard you were going to make 
lace for a living. But I shall say nothing until you have finished eating. 
Unless you make a good meal you won’t hearit at all. By which means 
you will distress two people: yourself, whom I may call the heroine of 
my story; and Pauline, who is dying with curiosity ‘to know what it all 
means.” 

This would have applied equally to Lucie, who was puzzling her 
brain for some clue to the enigma. She began to wonder whether the 
master had become dissatisfied with her singing, and was about.to dismiss 
her in a delicate manner. He was noted for doing things ina kindly 
way, and for possessing a due regard to the feelings of others. Getting 
an old man, he had learned to be considerate: he had’ acquired tact 
with time and experience. In early life, if a careless or unkind remark, 
issuing from his lips, had flushed the countenarice of one to whom it was 
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addressed, or caused the eyelid to droop, or the mouth to wear that peculiar 
and unmistakable look of pain, he had bitterly repented it, feeling 
more sorrow himself than he had inflicted by his transgression. Youth 
is careless. It cannot bring to itself the thought and patience acquired 
by years: although it is certain that people are very differently consti- 
tuted. Some at twenty bring more reflection to bear upon their actions 
than others do at forty or will at sixty. But they are the exception. 
These are always grave, those evergay. The most happy temperament, 
perhaps, is that which can be both merry and serious, each at its proper 
season, capable of concealing under a quiet surface the deepest feeling 
and affection. Such natures are usually very undemonstrative ; hard to 
be understood, seldom appreciated—making but few friends, because 
Friendship to them is a thing so sacred that scarcely one they meet 
with has the power of calling it out. They rarely enter into the presence 
of a kindred spirit. ‘They mix with the world; they laugh, they talk, 
they shake hands, they part. But there is no longing to meet again : if 
they part for ever, what matter? 

“‘ Now for my story, Lucie,” began the organist, when the tea-supper 
was over. “ And now for my reason, Pauline. You will at length learn 
why I have been unable to let you into the secret, or rather, why I did 
not choose to do so. You must know, Lucie, that when your father 
died and left you unprotected and unprovided for, it caused me pain and 
anxiety, for I have learned to care for you as I should care for a child 
of my own. My most earnest wish was to raise you into a position of 
permanent prosperity, and I set my wits to work to endeavour to accom- 
plish my object. I knew you possessed one great gift, your voice ; 
a gift that, if made the most of, must lead to success, possibly to fortune. 
The difficulty was, how to place you in the position necessary to the 
development of your talent. _ If you stayed in this town,- justice would 
never be done to you ; you would remain unknown and unappreciated. 
A friend of mine, living in Italy, had the power to help me out of my 
dilemma if he possessed the will. I wrote to him. He is the manager 
of the theatre at Naples ; is himself a thorough judge of singing and @ 
master of his art. I recéived no answer, and wrote again. Still no 
answer came, and I began to fear either that my letters had miscarried, 
or that he would not condescend to reply to them. Judge of my amaze- 
ment at seeing him walk into this room this morning. He said he had 
come in person to answer my letters ; it was the best way of settling a 
matter that would otherwise have become a difficulty. He might not 
have done-so but that business of his own brought him to within a com- 
paratively short distance of the French frontiers. He heard you this 
evening, and you saw how delighted hewas : how very far you surpassed 
his expectations. His proposal is this: that you should accompany him 
to Italy and come out there on the stage, as soon as a little practice shall 
have rendered you more familiar with operatic music.” 
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The organist here paused and looked towards Lucie. For some 
moments she remained perfectly silent. 

“You have quite overwhelmed me,” she at length said, drawing a deep 
breath. “Firstly by your great kindness and forethought, and secondly 
by this remarkable proposition. I do not know what to think or say. 
I fear for myself. I fear I should be unable to please your friend when 
the time came for him to criticize me closely ; to have a personal and 
interested motive in my success.” 

“ Depend upon it, child, his most severe judgment has already been 
passed upon you. He heard you and was prepared to find every 
possible fault with your voice. It is in his nature to do it; it is neces- 
sary to his profession. For, remember: he has not only to please him 
self, he has to study a capricious world ; or he would be ruined.” 

“But there are other considerations, Monsieur Hermann, which 
appear, to me, to render this proposal impossible. I am very poor, 
and to accomplish al) this I should require means. These means I 
do not possess, and I cannot procure them. Then again I should not 
like to leave this town, which for so many years has been my home: 
nothing but absolute necessity would induce me to do it.” 

“That is just what I thought. There lies the secret of my having 
forbidden Pauline to overwhelm you with proofs of her esteem and 
love. I knew that if you could only manage to get on here, you would 
be unwilling to leave. And for that I should be sorry. I shall grieve 
to lose you, both as friend and pupil ; the light will cease to shine in 
the organ-loft when you no longer visit it; and yet I cannot but be 
awake to your interest. I must urge you on to a sacrifice painful to 
us both, though I am not sufficiently vain to suppose that the pain will 
arise from similar causes.” 

*¢T can assure you, Monsieur Hermann, that when I leave this town 
one of my chief sorrows will be to bid farewell to the cathedral, and to 
you and Mademoiselle Pauline, who are in a manner a part of it. Should 
this ever come to pass, I may indeed say that I lose sight of the only 
friends I possess in the world.” 

“ But you and Pauline could correspond, you know,” said the master. 
‘‘ As tothe question of means, I fully explained your circumstances 
to Weber. If he wishes to take you to Italy, he is of course prepared 
to undertake the expense. You need not object; he can afford it. 
You will soon far more than repay him any present outlay.” 

' “ And would you really counsel me to accept any offer he may 
make?” asked Lucie. ‘Would it not be flying in the face of an un- 
certain future ?” 

“Your remark proves your ignorance,” replied the master, shaking 
- his head, “and also how essential it is that you should leave this place, 
where you will never be enlightened as to the value of your gift. There 
is not in the world a profession more lucrative than that of a successful 
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cantatrice. It inevitably leads to fortune, unless interrupted by death 
or marriage.” 

“T could not, of course, answer for the former contingency ; I think 
I might for the latter,” returned Lucie, smiling. ‘Were I to goto 
Italy I should make up my mind to become wedded to my profession, 
and to that only. But I have heard that the life of an actress is attended 
with dangers and temptations; one upon which the world looks with 
condemnation. I could not be thought of with contempt—it would 
kill me.” 

“Tt does not look with contempt upon those who take the standing 
that will be yours, child. On the contrary, you would be courted and 
respected ; your society would be sought after; and you might, if you 
preferred it, live a perfectly retired life. The latter would be my choice. 
I grant that there are dangers attending a public career, but I have con- 
fidence in you. Moreover, I should stipulate that Weber paid you 
every care and attention, precisely as if you were his own child. Trust 
me, you could not do better than accept his offer.” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Weber himself. He was a 
noble-looking man, younger in appearance than in age, which was ap- 
_ proaching towards fifty years. In spite of there being ten years’ 
difference between them, he and the organist, both German born, had 
been close friends since their youth. In early life the chapel-master 
had been of great service to Weber, and the latter had never forgotten 
it, It had been whispered that Mademoiselle Pauline had remained 
single for his sake. She was ten years younger than her brother, and 
this brought her and M. Weber of an age. 

Weber glanced round the room, and was evidently reassured when 
his eye fell upon Lucie. He returned the welcome of his friends, and 
then advanced towards her with deference. 

“T need scarcely say that you were the subject of the conversation 
your entrance has interrupted, Gotlieb,” said the master ; ‘‘ I have been 
laying before Mademoiselle Martin a quick plan of action, according to 
your instructions. Now that you are here you can yourself enter into 
particulars ; but permit me to say that, as there are two ladies in the 
room, you must make them as little tedious as possible.” 

' Gotlieb Weber bowed, with the acquired politeness of his land. 

“T have heard that the highest evidence of genius is to say much in 
a few words,” he laughed. “As I do not possess genius, you must 
forgive me if I do not manifest its attributes. Should I weary you, I 
hope my repentance will be sufficient to blot it from your memory. 
But mine will not be a long story ; the sequel, whether long or short, 
will remain with Mademoiselle Martin. My friend has no doubt 
informed you,” he continued, addressing Lucie, “of the letters he 
wrote to me respecting you. He eulogized your talent in terms so 
eloquent that they induced me to come hither and judge for myself; I 
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need not tell you that you have far surpassed my expectations, even 
though Hermann had led me to anticipate great things. I feel per- 
suaded that were you to appear upon the stage your fortune would be 
made: with your voice you could take rank only as a prima-donna, 
As you probably know, I have the opportunity of bringing you out 
under circumstances that would be of great advantage to you. I am 
certain that your success would be remarkable: that we should both 
reap a great pecuniary harvest. At all risks, I am willing to take you 
to Italy, and introduce you at my own expense. From the moment 
you leave this town your purse shall not be called upon for a single sou, 
until the time shall have come when you may choose for yourself in all 
things.” 

“‘ Your offer is generous, monsieur,” replied Lucie, “ but the proposal 
is a serious one and requires much consideration. Although a good 
singer, how do I know that I shall make a good actress ?” 

“TI have no doubt upon that point. You possess innate grace and 
intelligence : a good actress requires but little more, unless it be self- 
confidence. This last may be acquired.” 

“But there is another thing you may have overlooked, M. Weber. 
I haveMariette, my old attendant; I could not possibly part with her; 
you would probably object to two where you expected to find but one. 
I would sooner remain here poor my whole life than part with my 

aithful servant.” 

“You are mistaken, mademoiselle ; I trust I shall be able to over- 
come all your doubts and scruples as easily as this one. It would be 
quite impossible for you to live without an attendant; if you already 
possess one attached to you, one in whom you can place confidence, it 
will of course be more pleasant for you. I, for one, should be very 
glad.” 

‘But what could Ido when I reached Naples ? Where could I live?” 

“For the present I should arrange for you to live with my mother, 
Madame Weber. When once you have achieved fame I should of 
course no longer have power to control your actions.” 

“You speak, Monsieur Weber, as though my success were certain. 
Why are you so sanguine? Iam not.” 

“You are not sanguine, mademoiselle, because you possess in your- 
self an idea of perfection so exalted that you can recognize nothing 
inferior to it: and cannot realize your own innate power. It is this, 
partly, which makes me so hopeful of your future success.” 

For some minutes Lucie remained silent, apparently in deep thought. 
At last she spoke. 

“You doubtless know, sir, how very poor I am. The poor must not 
be fastidious. This appears to me to be an offer I should do wrong 
to reject, although my heart may not go with my consent. I have no 
relatives to bind me to this place, no great domestic concerns to wind 
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up. It will therefore take but little consideration for me to make up 
my mind. I think I may say that I will abide by the advice given me 
by my good friends here.” 

She motioned towards the organist and his sister. They had both 
listened with attention and interest, though not actuated by quite the 
same sentiments. The chapel-master already saw distinctly a future for 
his pupil when the world would ring with her praises. Such a talent as 
hers could not fail to achieve the highest success. A portion of this 
fame and glory would be reflected upon him, as having been the first to 
recognize and cultivate her genius ; as having been chiefly instrumental 
in bringing her before the world. As we have seen, he had no hesita- 
tion in advising her to accept an opportunity that might never occur 
again. 

Mademoiselle Pauline, less enthusiastic but more practical, was 
not so warm and positive in her counsel. She thought most of the 
dangers that would inevitably beset Lucie when launched upon the 
career of an opera singer. She had heard so many sad stories in con- 
nection with the stage ; she felt that it would be far better for Lucie to 
lose her life than stand the chance of becoming less pure and guileless 
than she now was. At the same time she could not but see that the 
present offer—looking on the bright side of things—bore many advan- 
tages. Lucie would be comparatively set free from dangers; she would 
be under the protection of a lady in whom the greatest confidence was 
to be placed. She might rise to fame and fortune; whilst, if she re- 
mained on where she now was, she would probably have to struggle 
with poverty and hardship until the end of the chapter. Examining 
the subject well in all its lights, she at length inclined to the cause of 
her friend, M. Weber; and joined in advising Lucie to accept the 
offer. 

It required little more. Before another half hour was over Lucie 
had promised to accompany M. Weber to Italy, as soon as she could 
wind up the little affairs connected with home. ‘This of course would 
not take long to accomplish. 

Mariette was the chief difficulty. When Lucie told her that night of 
the change that was about to take place in her life, the faithful woman’s 
first impulse was to barricade the door and refuse to surrender until 
her mistress had promised to re-consider the matter. If they left their 
present abode, all hope of finding the missing document would be at 
an end. Lucie would never then take her proper station in life, and 
might be so unfortunate as to make a low marriage. “ An actress! a 
Stage singer !” repeated Mariette, throwing up her heads in defiance. 
But in the morning, when the first shock of amazement was past, and 
she had had time to become familiar with the new link of ideas opened 
by the proposed change ; when she thoroughly realized that, instead of 
being left behind, she was to accompany her young mistress to the land 
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of. whose balmy air and azure skies she had so often heard, and could 
take as much care of her there as she did here, then Mariette changed 
her mind, and became impatient for the realization of the project, 
The very ardour with which she welcomed the anticipated change 
seemed to give her new strength, and she rapidly grew better. 

“Do you think you will soon be well enough to travel, Mariette?” 
was one of Lucie’s first questions when the reaction had set in. 

“Yes, mademoiselle ; the sooner the better. Not but what I shall 
be grieved to say good bye to the old town.” 

They set about their preparations. Personal trifles, the accumulation 
of many years, were packed in a box to be left with Mademoiselle 
Pauline. The furniture was not theirs. A few household requisites, 
that Mariette called odds and ends, were sold : nothing was to go with 
them but their wardrobes. All else was abandoned. 

Except the crucifix—Lucie would not part with that. It was the 
only keepsake her father had expressly left her. “It can go in my 
trunk, Mariette, between the dresses,” she said, when they were 
packing. 

“JI hope, mademoiselle, you are to be treated as a lady amongst 
these strangers? Now that we are starting I don’t half like it. How 
do you know who you are going to associate with? whether they will 
be kind and respectful towards you ?” 

“ As for that, Mariette, I do not leave here to step into the rank of a 
duchess ; therefore, I must not expect the same homage and ceremony, 
But I can fully rely upon my old friends. Mademoiselle Pauline’s 
word is equal to fact.” 

“ Then I suppose all we can do is to goonand hope. I always 
knew that sooner or later you would cease to be poor and unknown.” 

“Do not boast, Mariette. A hundred things may happen in the 
interval to prevent my becoming famous. When the time for action 
arrives, my powers may be found unequal to the test. What then would 
become of your dreams—and mine ?” 

The last two words were uttered more softly than those which pre 
ceded them, as though Lucie had spoken more to herself than her 
attendant. In spite of herself, and scarcely conscious of the fact, she 
was indulging in dreams of the future—of a time when she should be 
sought after and recognized, the chief star amongst her profession; 
when she should be appreciated as she knew she merited. Did ever 
any one possessed of genius fail to indulge in thoughts of a future and 
greater hour, though it may be a far distant one? Who can blame 
Lucie for allowing her brain to revel in visions of a time when she 
should startle the world into admiration, and crowds should bow down 
to her? It was as if she saw into the future. 

But dreams of the future would not help Lucie to get through the 
work of the present. She could not indulge in them had she been so 
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inclined, with M. Weber waiting for her. | Mademoiselle Pauline 
proved a friend in more than the matter of the box: she advanced 
money for the rent, and for other things necessary to be paid. 

And so it was. Lucie Martin, under the protection of M. Weber 
and Mariette, bade adieu to her friends, to the old cathedral town, and 
commenced her journey to Italy. She was entering on her future with 
all the sanguine hope of youth ; for although it was still uncertain, that 
very uncertainty lent it its greatest charm. 

And poor Mariette had spent the whole of the night previous to 
departure on her hands and knees, pushing her finger-tips into all the 
crevices of all the cupboards, in one last hopeless search after the 
missing document of proof. 


(To be continued. ) 


PLB LB LER QC FS 


JUDGE NOT. 


Do not rashly judge thy brother 
If he stumble in the way ; 

Life’s beset with sore temptation, 
He Aas fallen—and we may. _ 


Let us rather kindly help him 
To regain the pathway lost ; 

Gentle words are never wasted, 
Freely give—they little cost. 


Take good heed unto thy footsteps ; 
Round thy walk lurks many a snare— 

If like him thou should’st be tempted, 
Oh, my brother, watch, beware ! 


For we grope our way so blindly 
Through the darksome shades of life ; 
And the best will err so often 
’Mid its tumult, toil and strife— 


That I think it ill becomes us 
Thus to judge our brother’s case ; 
Let us wait until we’ve triumphed, 
Standing in the self-same place. 
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E presume we are not called on to plead any justification for 
setting out this time with a poem instead of a novel—when 
_ that poem is from the pen of George Eliot. And yet, were it needful, 
we might urge one or two points in favour of our proceeding. First, 
there is a nearer affinity between the “The Spanish Gypsy,” and the 
best of George Eliot’s novels, than might be supposed ; and, secondly, 
we have here a by no means bad commentary on much that is vague 
and reserved in what we have already received from her. Notwith- 
standing the poetic form, George Eliot has, in ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy,” 
more clearly communicated her quasi-secret and personal view of life 
than anywhere else; and she has done this by carrying her theory 
a step further back, and more directly basing it upon physiological 
principles. To make more clear the grounds of our criticism, it will, 
perhaps, be well to point out, in one word, what seems to us—notwith- 
standing the occasional sweetness and fluency of the verse, the power- 
ful grasp, the compass and fullness of the intellectual instrument 
wielded in this poem—to be the great drawback of the work, con- 
sidered as art. It may possibly have been pointed out before, but we 
can honestly say we do not remember to have seen it stated, at all 
events, with the same bearing as we propose giving it. The special 
mark or note of the poem, then, is in our view, its modernness. It is 
essentially a nineteenth century work. The men and women are nine- 
teenth century men and women, full of the ideas, the sentiments, the 
aspirations of to-day, hampered by the self-consciousness, the distracting 
ebbs and flows of modern thought. Only in outward dress are they 
Gypsies, Jews, and Spaniards of the period professedly described. 
The following, for instance, which is put into the mouth of Sephardo, 
the Jew, is one out of many cases in which we see a semi-conscious 
reflection of movements of thought peculiarly characteristic of the pre- 
sent ; and this sample is conclusive, because it will directly suggest to 
every well-read person another poem which is tremblingly alive with 
scientific idea and impulse, true enough to this century but utterly 
alien to the time of which George Eliot writes. Sephardo says :— 
‘* Science smiles 
And sways our lips in spite of us, my lord, 
When thought weds fact—when maiden prophecy, 
Waiting, believing, sees the bridal torch.” 
Now, it is quite true, that no artist can so thoroughly pass out of his 


own time as to escape reflecting through its atmosphere the past period 
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with which he may choose to deal. But it is, on the whole, easy to 
discover whether or not the colouring is conscious or unconscious— 
whether it is the inevitable result of a general overruling spirit, or the 
outcome of mere personal bias or predetermined opinion. Take a 
single illustration from that great prose work of George Eliot’s, which, 
as dealing with a remote period of Italian history, continually forces 
itself into contrast with this poem. We shall not speak of the contra- 
diction that lies between the mastering qualities of Tito—the represen- 
tative adventurer of those days, according to George Eliot—and the 
strong resolve, the fiery passion, and swift activity which history tells us 
did really characterize that class ; nor shall we refer to Romola’s medita- 
tive stillness and reserve, and her high but easily disturbed sense of duty 
as opposed to the frivolity, heedlessness, and fantastic faith of the Italian 
woman of the fifteenth century—we shall not refer to these, nor draw the 
inference they might suggest; we shall take a far less important 
character, yet one on whom George Eliot has bestowed her greatest 
skill and her finest touch—Savonarola. George Eliot, then, is quite 
consistent when with grand artistic reserve she paints Savonarola’s all- 
consuming faith as leading him even to say in effect to Romola. that 
means are not to be too nicely examined in view of great spiritual 
ends ; but when she proceeds, like a critical spider, to spin out of this 
and some otherthings a thin semi-visible gossamer thread in orderto bring 
forward M. Comte’s overruling idea, that there are no objective realities 
corresponding to the inner impulses of the religious life, then she 
betrays herself: she shows that she is consumed by the modern spirit; 
like a diamond, the merest touch destroys and scratches the mirror 
she would hold up to the past, so that henceforth no face can be 
seen clearly in it. 

And so precisely is it here. Mr. Henry Holbeach has said with 
profound significance that a novel of opinion cannot but do injustice, 
and that all injustice is wrong ; how much more then must this be true 
of a dramatic poem? ‘The critical self-conscious element is even more 
powerful in “The Spanish Gypsy” than in “ Romola”; and it is so 
pronounced that it keeps the dramatic movement trembling and 
vibrating to such an extent that we can almost see the attitudes into 
which the author is intellectually compelled, and the resultant hurried 
angular movements which, notwithstanding all her self-command, her 
purchase and her skill, she cannot wholly hide from us. Don Silva is 
even more untrue to the type than are Tito, Romola, or poor old 
Baldassare, whom it was necessary to run into a kind of tragic carica- 
ture ; and the reason of this is evident, when having read the poem 
we calmly look back upon it from the beginning. Don Silva is a 
puppet, set over against Fedalma to give effect to her character and 
destiny by contrast, and that for a purely intellectual purpose; so that 
we are no more disappointed at the unexpected inconsistencies into 
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which he is hurried at the end than we are at the absurd revelation 
which Lawyer Jermyn makes at the end in “ Felix Holt.” 

But what, it may not unreasonably be asked, 7s this overruling con- 
ception which so seems to link and lash George Eliot to the present, 
insinuating itself, like some subtle amalgam behind all her work, and 
oppressing her with a sense of incompleteness the more persecuting the 
more elaborate the finish which she succeeds in putting upon separate 
portions? Briefly, it may be said to be her idea of woman’s position 
in the universe. But before we speak particularly of that, it may be 
as well to note two things: (1) that precisely as a philosophic view of 
life has gained upon George Eliot and over-mastered the freshness and 
spontaneity of her creative impulses, she has more and more seemed to 
seek relief in an approach to conventionally poetic form; and (2), that in 
the very degree she has attained this, ease and freedom of movement have 
yielded to conscious constraint and hard mechanical adjustments of 
character, as of pieces on a board. Nowhere does her prose pass 
more nearly into rhythmic cadences than in some of the purely discur- 
sive portions of Romola ; and even in “ Felix Holt” very many of the 
instances which the critics cited of imperfect construction appeared to 
us to arise from the effort she was making after a more perfectly 
balanced prose. We have the last result of these two influences in 
“The Spanish Gypsy ”—the least poetic or creative of her works—the 
one in which the intellectual ore seems least to melt and glow in the 
fire of a purified emotion ; and yet it is the one which she has most mis- 
takenly written in verse. It is the culminating point of George Eliot’s 
second stage of development, traceable clearly from the date of “Silas 
Marner.” Our limits will not permit us to characterize and define ; but 
we cannot pass on without saying that we think we could give critical 
grounds for this deliverance. 

George Eliot’s overruling idea seems to be that woman is passive and 
helpless under the stirrings of passion—a creature in whom neither will 
nor sense of duty, nor even the instinct of Fate, can ever rise to such 
buoyant height as to relieve her for one sublime moment from help- 
less dependence on other wills, and that thus the line of passion cut 
across the stream of life is that harsh form of destiny from which all 
the awful involvements of life arise. Poor Romola has to helplessly 
totter back to her dull-bright Florentine home under the austere com- 
mand and blessing of Savonarola, and poor Fedalma is here drawn 
helplessly, as by mesmeric power, away from the sphere of personal de- 
sire to follow helplessly the dictates of a will supreme over hers. But 
the simple question here arises: if race-force is so strong as thus to 
compel the woman, why was it ever so weak within her as to be in- 
capable of preventing the offering up of her whole nature at the shrine 
of love to that which was fate-forbidden? The whole difficulty lies 
here—and another form of asking the question, as indeed it has been 
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well asked, is—“ Which past was it that bound Fedalma?” The fact of 
the gipsy nature having once been so overborne as to yield itself in that 
true marriage of spirit that admits no impediment, Fedalma belonged 
to that past which made her Don Silva’s, and was thus bound by it. 

“The Spanish Gipsy” is not a poem so much as a great intellectual 
puzzle, poetically constructed. Having once mastered the pieces, it 
can be taken down and put together again; but the vital significance, 
as of the mystery of growth, has gone out of it; and a pathetic sense 
of half-wasted power increases upon us the more we ponder, and 
wonder, and muse over it. 

But to turn from “‘ The Spanish Gypsy” to such a work as that of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’ “‘ The Moonstone” cannot be said to be a relief. The 
one is a conservatory artificially heated, but the other, while artificially 
heated, has no flowers, but only wax figures set closely together, and 
terribly galvanized. These strut and stare about you, as in dreams, exer- 
cising a fascination over you from which you cannot escape. Such inge- 
nuity, such skill, and such strength of representation have we here; andyet 
not a single touch of truth, nor a solitary line of reality. We question how 
far Mr. Collins is justified in calling his story ‘“‘ A Romance,” but we 
cannot pause to justify this doubt, because it would lead us too deep into 
critical philosophy. A romance is not necessarily essentially unreal, 
and that is precisely what “The Moonstone” is. To read it is supping 
on horrors, nothing more, nothing less. Mr. Collins has surely erred 
in making Mr. Betteredge such an admirer of “ Robinson Crusoe” ; he 
has but ill-imitated that master, although Mr. Collins himself only too 
distinctly appears throughout the butler’s narrative. If one could only 
get over the overwhelming improbabilities on which the whole tale rests 
—such as the circumstance that a gem of unsurpassed value, and the ob- 
ject of such desire, should have been left openly exposed in a young lady’s 
room—the tale would be most harrowing ; but it is its sheer unreality which 
confers on it the dignity of art, and savés it from being a mere detective’s 
account of the tracing and tracking of a thief and poisoner. We noted a 
great many points in the work both for praise and animadversion: we sup- 
pose we may save ourselves the trouble—our voice not being likely to 
reach Mr. Collins in his supreme popular elevation just now ; only some 
one or other of his many friends might hint to him to give over that cock- 
neyism, into which we notice Mr. Mark Lemon also falls, of speaking of a 
person as having “laid down,” instead of “lain down.” Does Mr. 
Collins find his authority for this in “ Robinson Crusoe?” And the same 
friend might convey to Mr. Collins our sincere thanks that Ezra 
Jennings is not another Downward, nor Betteredge another Bashwood. 

“ All for Greed” is a work of quite another order. It is plain, honest, 
thorough-going, and exhibits not only knack of story-telling, but con- 
siderable clearness in conceiving character and facility in representing 
it. Indeed, this suggests the most striking point about the work. At 
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no portion of it do we ever feel that the author was in ‘the least unable 
to satisfactorily interpret or visualize what she ‘had conceived in the 
imagination. In some writers the traces of effort remain to the 
last ; in others it is only hidden by art, slowly acquired ; while in a few, 
as here, effort is never discernible. Were the authoress young, ; we 
should not draw from this circumstance.any the higher auguries as to 
her future ;.but being a person of mature experience, it may simply 
arise from the fact that she has not too early forced her ideas of life to 
take form in illustrations of character. There is a good plot, which is 
most skilfully manipulated in its bearings on character, to show the 
evil that comes to individuals and to society from the restraints imposed, 
especially in France, in following the real ‘promptings. of affection. 
The authoress aims a’ blow at the system. of mariages de convenance: 
what leads to them, what comes of them. She has treated with great 
lightness, gracefulness, and freedom, several difficult specimens of 
French men and women. Her two chief characters—Vévette and 
Félicie—are exquisitely touched and contrasted. The former is gentle- 
hearted, good, and brave, made for love and self-sacrifice—‘ such a 
woman as would be called Juliet in Italy, Gretchen in Germany, in 
England their name is legion.” Félicie, again, is small, delicately-formed, 
and _ beautiful, well-trained, proper in all her movements, and duly im- ~ 
pressed; with. French notions as to the relations of the sexes, The 
most,interesting situation is when Vévette, whose lover has been accused 
of, béing an ‘accomplice in the murder of Martin Prevost, the money- 
lender, demands: to be examined in the court, and swears that she had 
atthe) very: time the murder was committed an appointment with him 
in her. father’s garden-house. Raoul de Morville, to save his beloved’s 
reputation, denies her statement. But she repeats it, and dares him to 
contradict it. This is really a good, powerfully-told story. The minor 
characters are specially good. The portrait of Madame Jean, old 
Prevost’s housekeeper, is painted in with inimitable touches; and the 
Curé of D-——- is an original study, surely, when, at the crisis, he tells 
‘poor Véyette, on her confessing to him, that her convent-training was 
all wrong, and was against the law of God and nature in forbidding her 
to love. 
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